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AGRICULTURE. 


ALTERNATE ROWS OF CORN AND ton for editors and chemists to speculate upon 


ne of planting co 


ut we have vet had a written communi. — 
from any one of them on the subject. Have 0” Probably the excrements of hens are as rich 
any of them tried the plan? a manure as any found on the farm Why should 
4 « are anumber of arguments to be offered in | it not be? Hens live on the richest of food. 
tvor, and there have been some trials in differ Much of this manure is usually lost for want of 
softhe United States, showing that eighteen | mixing with loam, peat muck, or snch matter that 
ere 1s been gamed by this min- | needs quickeamg. Hen manure alone, is dry and 
ps. | ceriain that the quantuy of very warm when piled in heaps. Guano 1s but 
h may be wh on an a s limited |¥ | jiutle else than the droppings of fowls. No special 
ite need a due po rot livht and ar rules need to be given for using such manure. 
h Let tt u rs Meh a Our greatest error consists in not procuring inert 
se, you must have room tor the stalks to materials to mix with excrements. [Editor 
int of ' it th roy _—- —--- — 
' ntin 1 veen tt orn rows {Por the Ploughman 
ad ted ore {ree as e 
wud aug ae any tied mage (ci ae ly, ENCOURAGEMENT.—FARMERS NEED 
eng WA «BMH MORE. 
on tin oan u but we Mr. Eprror,--1l have for some time been a 
I . constant reader of your interesting and instruct- 
lene ach @ ' . , ive paper. ee rhaps sore would say that Lmight | 
e ann un make a better improvement of time than to pon- 
cau h » the 1 sa der over articles in an agricultural paper relative 
at traverses though fields as locusts to scientific farming, ete. ; but 1 am a farmer's 
may | ybstruct daughter, and as such feel in duty bound to co- 
“4 otato crop  CPerate with, and encourage those who are en- 
ind — Ss si "gaged in this honorable oceupation. I think 
v | me | in ight upon the | ihe farmer's d 1ughters are deficient in this res- 
pect; they do not interest themselves enough in 
ance n publist to show the employment of their fathers and brothers. 
have escaped the rot by means of We would not forget that woman has her own 
‘- s or woods, | S@parate duties to perform, and that it is hers to 
ation uch as higa wa sway the seeptre in-doors; but by interesting 
These were published without an ap- | pe rcelf in the affairs of those who till the soil, 
ew to establish a theory to account 100 | and a word of encouragement, she can buoy up 
were named as singulas facts their spirits, and aid them in their arduous du- 
ntew upposed advantages it may tits : yr 
that earn takes up from the soil, food that I have read many interesting articles in the 
; i loughman,”” but net a werd from farmer's 
taken by the potato Larger crops may daughters, until recently: T was happy to see 
e be obtained by having alternate OWS | ihe signature of “* A farmer’s daughter.” and 
the usual mode. It is quite easy totry the | pow that she “ has broken the ice,” | will ven- 


POTATOES. 
year we inv ted our rea 


ers to try the 
rn with potatoes in alternate 
; 


ture to follew 


TREES. 


TRIMMING PEACH 

wan invite attention this subject The 
mode of shortening the lmt nstead of 
the whole away seems to be a proved by 
have made the trial. We hear of vo seri- 


ming off half the last 


vt 


nto « years 


nd letting numerous shoots come out that 


r im another year When peach trees are 


Las apple trees are the hunts 

ome bare, and no trait is found buat on the 
tres 

trees may as well be trimmed after the 


ure goiit in Qe} 
not tiway easy to determitc 


im Mav as rember or Oc tober, 


1 Autuma 
to be trimmed has ceased 


the limb that 


} 


g—and if ut has not there will be numerous 
! shoots springing from the stamp that will 
not be hardy enough for the winter. Those who 


part trea 


he last 
all that part 
may be 


\ t 


» be examined to see 
them. St 


n winter killing It may answer as well 


and tender growth remain till May 
which appears to be Winter 


cut away 


mind the peach blossoms; there will be 


many as the tree ought to keep, and by 
fa part the remainder will produce larger 


r iran 


LICE ON CATTLE. 


the cattle are turned away to grass they 


f they have any ver 


San infa le remedy, and 
ischeap and never injunous to eattle of 


make use 


* we again repeat our advice to 
in preference to any of the numerous ar- 
ut are recommended in the Journals 
smore easily apphed than any art | 
e have tned. Other substances will ki'l the 
und sometimes go suill farther and myure 
sithe Tobax jmece often proves injurious, 
ted on to the backs of cattle will drive off 
buat it causes an ttehing that mnneVying 


tyme afterwards 


Zz ontments, 
nium, are unsate, for vitle offen hek them 
take them into their stomaciis Irv snutl 


iw 


ould be sate 


MANURE FOR PEACH TREES 


When the land is rich enough for corn ne ma 

nure m the stat will be needed in a peach or. 

ur wrovided the land us kept in tilage Allelse 

' wanted is to guard the trunk of the tree 

e peach wort This worm it should be re 

' ed usually works in the reots of the tree, 
ying her ecges there the summer 

\ f you can inclose the trunk so se that 

annot deposit her eggs there, you are safe. 

s modes have been resorted to in order to 

* trunk and Ns—as paving the ground, 


om for the fly. 


Monday, 


But all this | 


ssary if you place around the tr 


ng canvass around the tree 
ink wood 
such quantities as to a there close and not 
Leached ashes will do. 


May 15th, the 
{ ever since the rain of Thursday 


weather here has 
Indeed 
call it acold and backward spring, with 


tin than we have found use for Grass 


vell and .s as forward as usual; bat grass 


vhen the weather is not warm 


\ 


Corn mast 


irmth—the sol ought to be warm enough | 


t of going barefoot at the time of planting. | 


long since we have had so wet a spring. | 


\ 


Fars 


’ 


ifter flood has washed away the soi! from the 


s, and swelled the streams toa great height 
ners of mills 
ams and str 


are great sufferers from the 
ictures upon them. 
ners who plant low grounds 
and noppat in 


vung 


must wait 
he seed so early as to en- 


is 1 


We sometimes plant corn as 


the twenty-fith. 


Aspl 


Vhe x 
take 


shaken 


vd 


alte rock, broken into small pieces, and 
shghtly glutinous by being dipped in 
| tar-oil, has been tried for roads in Paris, 
as succeeded wonderfully. The pieces 
and piled down make a smooth road, soft 


ustic, like thick leather over a hard soil. 
vads send forth no noise, the feet of horses 
‘ itm hold wpon it, carriages are but little 


| plied with water the sun will scorch them. 


not wish to show themselves 
worthy class of people ’ 


tempts to ** 


CORRESPONDENCE 





{Por the Ploughman.) 


MANURE OF HENS. 


Mr. Eprron,—The time is at hand when ev- 
ery thing suited for the food ot plants, 8, by the 
prudent farmer, carefully collected and applied 
Bat the opimens and practices of 
farmers are so at Variance that one is often ata 
luss to know how to proceed, 

Among other items the droppings from the 
hen-roust are without doubt valuable ; but how 
shall they be most profitably applied ? 1s a ques- 


to the sort, 


and for farmers w prove. Be so kind, gentlemen, 

as to tell us your opinion of this manure and how 

to apply it, and thus oblige, &e te 
Naples, Me. May 6. S. F. PERLEY. 


And whe would 
interested in this 
Who would not res- 
pect an honest farmer, to whom we are so much 
indebted for many ofthe temporal blessings which 
we enjoy ' Who has a clearer conscience or a 


her example. 


calmer mind than he, as he rises with the lark each 
morning, and, before the king of day has poured 


his gemal rays over the eastern hills, 1s pre- 
pared to welcome his retura with a thankful 
heart to the Giver of al] blessings. 

Perhaps those who style themselves ‘ city la- 


that are left’ dies’? would sparn the idea of being the daugh- 


ters of day laborers. But whe has the sparkling 
eve, the ruddy eheek, or the joyous laugh of the 
farmer's daughter, as she roams threugh field 
and forest, admmring the works of nature which 


are en maqe:Heapthe, diortlarwad « 7 « ® 
gaze. and her mind is transported from nature up 
to the creat Author ? cue es 

I hope to bear frequently from this class of my 
temale triends , let them stand forth in their na- 
tive energy and independence of spirit which will 
bid defiance to the invasion of ** Greek friends,” 


Autumn trimming do it to save the tender | or any other fallacious fanatie that ventures be- 


yond the limits of common sense, when he at- 
enhightn” us with his sophism. If 
l have intruded too much upon your patience, 
and you will manifest your disapprebation, you 


will be troubled with eo more articles from the 
pen of 


THE COTTAGE GIRL. 
H——., March 11th. 





CORN —TIME OF PLANTING- 


At one time and another, this Journal has 
heretofore recommended early seeding, not only 
of wheat and oats, but of corn. Experience is 
however a good schoolmaster, in that it will en- 
force obedicace to its teachings, or inflict the 
penalty upon the disobedient and heedless. It 
is pretty ev ident that a lesson has been imparted 
on this subject during a succession of years past, 
which is worth attention by all these to whom 
it is addressed. 

Our seasons here are not the seasons of the 
eastern or southern States. ‘There we had re- 
The 
was expected, and staid 
The autumn, on the other hand, 
was short, wet, cold and snappish, and tapered 
off suddenly inte winter the 
farmer whe would grow corn, must be about it 
early. He must get it inte the groand, hurry it 
up while the morning of the year lasted, and get 
it out of the way before winter could send along 
his advance 


lable, early, and pleasant vernal seasons. 
spring came when it 
when it came 


Cousequently 


guard of frosts 
Here the case is reversed. 
affected by these Lakes, we 
spring that we can depend on. 
weather—hot enough 
be succeeded by frost 
spring cannot be 


In all the country 
never have any 

We have hot 
tor July, but it is lable to 
incontunently. Here the 
said to be settled before the 
20th of May, though. as we go south, a few days 
may by added for each hundred miles. The au- 
tumn, on the other hand, with some exceptions, 
is long, pleasant and reliable, Corn may be 
reasonably sure of September, with one-half of 
October, and sometimes the other half, for ripen- 
ing. As far south as this point, there is seldom 
anv corn lost by autumnal! frosts. 

Taking these facts into the account, many 
farmers are adopting the habit of planting later 
than formerly. They are tired of re-planting, 
once, twice, and sometimes three times, as they 
are often obliged to do in the early system. A 
hundred miles south of this, many esteem the 
20th of May soon enough to trouble themselves 
about planting. The crop put in after that, 
comes up readily and grows off without impede 
ment; and with a genial July and August, is out 
of the way of autumnal cold. 

To the north of this, more care would probably 
be necessary, for the season is somewhat short- 
ened at beth its extremities, Experience will 
nevertheless be a guide there as elsewhere. 

[Prairie Farmer. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE — PEAR 
TREES 


** Those who know anything about the mag- 
nificent strawberries and the immense quantity 
of them raised on a bed about 30 feet by 40, for 
several years past, in the garden formerly own- 
ed by men in King street, may like to know the 
pr scess by which [ cultivated them. 

I applied about once a week for three times, 
commencing when the green leaves first began 
to start, and making the last application jast be- 
fore the plants were in full bloom, the following 
preparation—of nitrate of potash, glauber salts 
and sal soda, each one pound; of muriate of 
ammonia one quarter of a pound, dissolved in 30 
gullons of rain or river water; one third was an- 
plied at a time, and when the weather was dry I 
applied clear soft water between the times of 
using the preparation—as the growth of the 
young leaves is so rapid that unless well sup- 


T used 


tion towards evening. Managed in this way) try, but are unable to enjoy them by reasun of 
there is never any necessity of digging over the | their deficient mental developement. 

| bed or setting it out anew. Beds of 10 years; The remedy for this almost universal self- 
jold are not only as goud, but better than those ef | sacrifice is the union of whieh I have spoken; 
| two or three years old. But you'must be sure) and how shall this be secured except by planting 
land keep the weeds out."—C. A. H., in North-| our schools, academies and colleges upon this 
jampton Gazette. ; natural basis? ‘This is the only true system of 
| ‘This may be all very well, but it is not the) education. 

lonly mode by which ** magnificent strawberries,""| 2. The second remark { have to make is, that 
land an ** immense quantity’ too, may be raised every student educated on this plan is doubly 
Ton a bed 30 feet by 40. if your soil contains a armed for the battle of life. He has not only 
| portion of clay and is made rich, you need do- his mind but his body to depead upon. If he 
‘nothing more than keep the weeds out, and twice | should enter upon a profession or attempt to pur: 
or three times in the course of the season, when} sue science or literature for a livelihood, and 
ithe leaves are wet with dew or rain, sow the! have not the means of living during his proba- 
jbed over with a pail full or two of good hard | ion—that is, while getting a character and a 
| wood ashes; firstin the fore part of May, and | name that will bring him business—he can readi- 
again in July oc August. In addition to this) ly turn his hand to some mechanical pursuit tora 
treatment, Lam in the habit of loosening the | sufficient period each day to pay his expenses, 
leartp at the end of a runner when it is about to aad yet have the larger part of his time in which 
|take reot, and placing a small stone or a lump to perfect his qualifications. Should he enter 
lof earth near the end; it not only throws more. into any business and be unsuccessful—be throwa 
jroots and makes a stronger plant, but it places out of the employment oa which he had depend- 
the plants at a suitable distance from each other. | ed, te can at once turn te another calling that 
' This is all the treatment and care that 1 have) will supply his wants, These remarks are on 
| been accustomed to bestow upon my strawberry-| the supposition that the stadent has learned a 
|bed, and certainly 1 cannot desire one more mechanical trade, or the ac and science of agni- 
| beautiful or prolifie. | culture, or (whieh he might well and should do) 
| Wood ashes are still” more valuable when! more than one trade together with agricul- 
' scattered upon the wet Jeaves of such trees as) ture. ‘ 

jure apt to suffer from blight, as the pear and) I have in my own experience learned the ne- 
‘quince. | commenced using them in this man-  cessity of this. ‘True, I was bred to agriculture, 
| ner in 1837, to destroy the slag which appeared bat being thrust into the city by a desire to pur- 
jon my pear trees about that time in amost des-|sue literature and reform, my agricultural 
|tructivemanner; and observing the trees be- | knowledge was of no service unless I left my 
|Came more vigorous and more productive, I have studies entirely and fled to the country for re- 
leontinued to use them freely in this way since! fuge. Had I possessed a trade, abundance with 
thattime. The result is, my pear, trees are as’ my economy, would have flowed inte my pocket 
lhealthy and as free from blight as any other! from a few hours of daily toil—a toil which my 
jtrees, ‘The ashes in this case are made to per- physical health demanded, and which would not 
| form two offices or funetions. 


la common watering pot, and made the applica-| They may reside amid the beauties of the coun- 


lthey are destructive to all insects that may come desire. And even now, had I a trade I should 
ito harm the tree, or its tender leaves; and, in| rejoice in laboring every day for the sake of 
the seeond place, they are all eventually brought | obeying the great law of existence, which de- 
\to the ground by the rain, and either become a| mands manual toil from each. 

| direct tonic to invigorate the tree, or else they! There is an anecdote of Stephen Girard in 
|prepare the soil by the alkali which is leached | point under this head. A very inielligent and 
j to it, to retain moisture, and do the same thing trustworthy young man lived with him several 
| indirectly. —{Rural New Yorker. | years as clerk, Girard thought much of him, 


In the first place have interfered with the gratification of my chief | 


|much better to be cured in stacks, than spread 
| upon the marsh, after it is sufficiently dry to keep; 
but it requires longer time for making. ‘The low 
}marsh hay is not fully made, woul it is six 

months er a year old. If fed out when green, 
| 10 cows, the milk will taste of it; if to working 
‘eattle, it will weaken them; but when kept ull 


| fully cured, it will make good butter, and sup- | 


| port the ox atthe plough. As cattle require a 
| portion of salt, and will not thrive well without 
lit, the cheapest and easiest way of supplying 
jthem, is to feed more or less with this hwy. 
}which will furnish food with the salt. Every 


| farm, within a reasonable distance, ought to con- | 


” 


| tain a piece of these lands. 
Mr. Newhall speaks favorably of mixed crops. 
fle says that in an experiment of a crop of corn 
{and potatoes planted in alternate rows, measure- 
, ment of land and produce showed that the mixed 
jerop yielded some 19 per cent. more than that 
| which was planted separately. 
** The corn and potatoes planted in this way 
jare mutual helps to each other; the potatoes 
shading the roots of the corn,and protecting it from 
the effects of dronght, and the corn, in the months 
lof July and August, screening the potatoes from 
ithe rays of the sun. The crops planted in this 
| way, adding the value of the potatoes in cora, 
yield from 80 to 100 bushels per acre.”’ 











| Speaking of seed, Mr. N. says— 

‘Tt has generally been thought by farmers, 
\that the ripest corn and potatoes were the best 
for seed. But so far as my observation goes, 
leorn gathered soon after it is out of the milk, and 
‘is but partially glazed, will vegetate and cone 

up about two days earlier than that whieh is fally 

jripened in the field; and as the most critical 
|time for the growing plant is while it lies buried 
‘in the earth, the sooner it is up, the less danger 
in case of storms and wet weather 

Potatoes, to raise for seed, should be planted 


late in the season, that their growth should be | 


checked by the frost before they are ripe ; as the 
unripe potatoes will produce an earlier and more 
‘abundant crop than those fully ripened.”” 


‘CULTIVATION OF THE CURRANT. 


The currant, it must be admitted, is one of 
our best summer fruits, and deserves more at- 
tention in itscultivation than it generally receives 
from most of our farmers. Many stil! retain the 


‘PROSPECTS FOR THE WOOL TRADE 
| FOR 1850. 


| New England contains at this time 400 woul- 
jen factories, capable of consuming, when in full 
operation, thirty-five million pounds of wool. 
Te supply ths quantity she has the surplus Te- 
ceived through the New York canals, three- 
| fourths ef the impertatiions, about one quarter of 
| the Pennsylvania receipts, and the surplus from 


, her own wool growers. 


New York Canals, “Ths. 12,731,402 
New England surplus, say =“ 5, 90,000 
4 Importations, . 13,40 1,00 0 
4 Veansyivania receipts 1,28: ,0v0 
Total for New England, “ $2,412,202 


i 


| New York praduces about twelve millions, and 
| there was received from the West, by the way 
jof Buffalo, eight millions and a quarter more, 
| which would leave about eight millions, after de- 
| ductuung the amount received through the canals 
| for home consumption, But to this is to be ad- 
| ded about four millions of foreign wool, making 
ja total consumption of, at least, twelve millions. 
| Pennsylvania and New Jersey consume about 
‘ten millions more, and the consumption in all 
jather States will make about six millions more. 
| It would require, then, for the consumption of the 
feeders for the coming year, if the fabric 
j should be in brisk demand, not less than sixty- 
five millions of pounds. 

There can be no doubt as to the fact, that there 
/is now no surplus stock of wool in this country, 
| indeed there is none in the whole world. Every 
\thing has been worked up in this country, In 
| England, Germany and Franee. The wool has 
jall been drawn out from South America, Aus- 
jtralia, and the Mediteranean ports, beth of Asia 

and Africa, and yet there is not enough. ‘The 

‘demand has outstripped the production, not only 
in this but in all countries, and it will be vet 
many years befure they will be equal, or that 
there will be a surplus. 

Every pound of wool raised in the United: 
States last year will be consumed, and with that 
over seventeen millions of foreign wool. There 
| will be a still greater deficiency this vear, anda 
large amount will be imported. Taking the 

prices at which the market closes, and all grades 
iof wool except very fine, is higher here than in 
‘any other market until the demand is supplied. 
| Upon the price of fureign wool will depend, to 
la certain extent, the price of domestic. From 
the present appearance, the price must rule high- 
jer this year than last. But itis quite certain 





| Me cities and he relied upon the advice of the man whose 
| business talent had enabled him to accumulate 
| PROTECTION TO BIRDS. millions. At length the young man thought the 

The Legisis & New Je " gsed | ime had come in which he should go into busi- 
| pO LAGORTS 6S ow Sermery RAS. PRSOS! aces fer himeel 7 ae signified to Girard his in- 
an act prohibiting the killing of Birds. This 


|may appear a small affiir to some, but there is 
| more wisdom and utility in it than is comprehend- 
Jed ata first glance. The ingenuity of man has 
ever been racked to find means to destroy insects 


tention and asked him what he thought best for 
him to pursue. The wealthy man paused a mo- 
ment, and then replied that he had better Jearn 
the cooper’s trade. The young man was as- 


old kinds, often leaving them to take care of | that the foreign wool will be the means of keep- 
_themselves year afier year, apparently satisfied | ing down the price of domestic by enabling the 
‘with their producing a small, sour, poor fruit.— | manufacturers to keep out of the inarket, unless 
| All cultivators should at once discard the old | they can buy at their own fignre. 

| varieties of the currant, and substitate for them It is equally certain, that if the farmers could 


)tonished ; but relying upon his advice, he en- 

gaged himself as an apprentice and served two 
jyears. Ilis time being expired, he called upon 
his old master, and told him he had learned his 
trade. Well, said Girard, bring me round some 
of your barrels, that I may inspect your work. 


iwhich prey upon fruits and vegetables, and yet 
that same biped, called man, will for cruel sport, 
jor wanton pastime, killthe birds whose whole 
| food consis.s of the very insects so annoying and 
| destructive to vegetation. Every man who tills 


|the earth should encourage those birds whose | , A : 
. “pray ig" ne | The young man did so—Girard was pleased with 
| principal food consists of insects, and if they : 


: his work, and stepping to his desk, wrotea check 
ido sometimes peck a ripe fruit, have patience, Sop tencutt Cemtanel deten. deh tetbendel ts 
land remember the fable of the Fox andthe Flies. | ‘OT We"ty Urousand collars, wi . : 

'the young man, saying: ‘* You are now pre- 
pared to go into any business you please, and if 
you fail, you have a trade to rely upon—you are 
perfectly independent.”’ 


! 

| Audubon caleulated the number of insects that 
j|a pair of Wrens consume in a season, and were 
jany ofour readers to enter his garden and find 


| on 
jthat vast amount at work upon Trees, Plants, om : bi . 
| Fruits, Vegetables and Flowers, he would be 3. ‘The third remark I would make is, that as 


. , " y q 2 y 7 fe yres 
| disposed to offer the birds protection, and make all who know anything of the laws of life agree 
| ate that physical exercise is essential to all, and as 
{them the airy overseersof his garden. We nev-, scat: ai teseiiieediinines, ante ailinial pons petit 
jer molest birds, say our readers ; but do your pa 13 pa . eathen “ fad " oud aaah 
paren not take their first lessons in shooting, os gan ph : er , tom faces - phar 
lin popping at the thrush, the mocking-bird, the iin ay ure “| J. _ t , | 
j bee martin, or the wren? and are they not per- ougyent Gant 6 6 Wes Gpeagn te cme] 

it in unproductive labor, and a stupid policy to 
| expend physical labor for nothing, which nghtly 


mitted to throw stones at them, and to rob their 
nests! Birds are soon domesticated by gentle-| é : 
; > ae . - | directed, might resultin the advantages | have 
i> fnentiondd.. - sit of theansedote of 
| Girard, wi 


ly amused by a pair * a Ry | ing several years of nat- 
have built .a a crab apple hedgedn our yard ; | ural life to accomplish that end ¥ 
es ‘ 


they not only pick the worms from cabbages, ‘ : 
and insects from trees, but wherever the hoe) The plan adopted by the Blendon College is 


goes they are sure to follow. They take their) far mor@ rational and profitable than a ee 
stand upon some tree or bush, and watch With ymnastics of our improved colleges. Every 
& keen eye the operations of the hoe or spade, | °"€ ought to reject all expense of strength which 
atthe moment on insect is turned eat he dares| does not contribute to the supply of human wants, 
like a flash, and bears it to hismate or the young. | whenever that strength can be beneficially em- 
They know no fear, for they have never been ployed. Whea the object of the Senntifel con 
mvlested. Such pets are they withthe children, eral, a be subserved, we should aim ot the 
that they are fed frequently by throwing insects | “S°'"- There is nothing useful that is not aleo 
in the air, and they invariably take them before beaatiful and vice versa. , 
they reach the ground. In one instance we! 4. A fourth remark is, that this system of ed- 
were clearing up the garden, the birds were on "C408 will banish the stupid views which = 
the watch as usual, when a plank was turned | ™"Y have of the degradation of labor. Noth- 
lover and exposed anest of young mice ; as quick | ‘2 |S honorable but labor, and it becomes still 
lasthought they were upon them and made a nobler, when both mental and physical toil are 
\dinner for the whole brood. We would have|%@rmoniously united, 
‘no caged birds! Their music is sweeter from I know an individual ve this “7 who bo he 
|the “Hawthorn top” than from the gilded eage, ceived into full communion with the aristocracy, 
jand there they fulfil the end and object of their | until it a discovered that he had formerly been 
lereation, a solace and ahelp to man. Cowper a butcher in New England (!) whereupon he 
| with better grace might have said— | was kicked out. P 
I understand also that a sect of simon-pure 
} | aristocracy is arisingin New York, which ex- 
| cludes all but such as have inherited all their 
| wealth—it being considered a disgrace to obtain 
| property by industry and economy. 
| The difficulty with our educational system has 
been, and still is to a great extent, its tendency 
to cultivate aristocratic feeling, and to bedevil the 
MECHANICAL. | heads of our youth, both male and female, with 
Mr. Evrrorn: My attention ‘has just been | 4 thorough disgust for useful physical labor. He 
called to a subject on which | communicated to) Who can do any thing to eradicate this abuse 
ithe Cultivator a series of articles several years | Should apply himself to the task, for the best in- 
‘since. — The Education of Farmers and Me-| terests of all classes demands it. Our Blendon 
chanics. F friends are taking the right course in this respect, 
| A prospectus for an Agricultural and Me-, 20d I bid them God speed. 
chanical College, to be opened on the second)  U know nothing definite as to the merits of the 
Monday of this month (April) at Balendon, Blendon College, except the idea and plan of the 
Franklin county, Ohio, is now before me. Institution as exhibited in its prospectus. I 
One feature of this Institution deserves most) M8Y¥ Continue to write for the Cultivator concern- 
lspecial attention. ‘* The students will be re- i9g a practical educational reform, giving an 
\quired to devote three hours per day at some | outline at least of a system of instruction adapt- 
| branch of manual labor, and five hours per day | ed tothe highest interests of all classes—agri- 
| at their studies in the school and lecture rooms.”’ | cultural, mechanical, commereial and profession- 
On this feature I make the following re- al. I shall endeavor to set forth an educational 
i marks | system that will secure the following advanta- 
| 1. That the harmonious union of mental and | eS : 
physical labor is a desideratam in a trae system 1. To bring a thorough education within the 
lof education. itis not only demanded by the | reach of every child in the State. 
| highest Welfare of man, but the spirit of the, 2. That will pay half of its own expenses, 
age and the progress of philosophy, calls for) and derive the other half from the State. 
| this union not merely while obtaming an educa-| 3. That will eventually do away with the pro- 
|tion, but through the whole life of every individ- | fessionsas such, and relieve the peopie from 
ual of all pursuits and professions. By this| their numerous expenses. 
4. That will secure health and prevent pre- 








“Lwou'd not enter on my list of friends, 
The man that wantonly kills a bi.d,” 


| 
and we would have said amen to it. 
[Columbia (Geo.) Inquirer. 


| COLLEGES—AGRICULTURAL AND 





union alone can the health of both mind and) 
| body be preserved, and developed harmoniously mature decay and death. 
jin accordance with the design of the Creator.; 5. That will mitigate the severity of agricul- 
| He who devotes himself exclusively to mental tural and mechanical toil, and more than double 
| pursuits lives but half a life. Not only are his) the capacity of production. 
|physical powers rendered inert and the mind)  6.That will more equitably distribute the re- 
weakened by their enervation, but those faculties! wards of labor. 
of the seul which receive their cultivation and) 7. That will do "way with the necessity for 
gratification from the pursuits of the bedy, are courts, jails, penitentiaries, poor-laws and poor- 
neglected, and the mind but partially devel-| houses. 
oped. | 8. That will secure the harmonious union of 
Every one has intellectual and moral powers mental and physical labor among all classes. 
which go out toward nature, and the pursuits of 9. That will banish the miseries and infinitely 
agriculture and horticulture supply these powers multiply the delights of life. 
with their only means of discipline. Those| [Ohio Cultivator. » 
who delight in the beautitul feel a spiritual void | 
when shut out from the foliage and the flowers. | 
They long to be with nature, and to engage in 
|the cultivation of the grains and grasses, vines| 
jand flowers—to watch them as they unfold their ag 
loveliness, and to sympathize with their freshness | Eseex Society, said 
aod fragrance. Those who are disconnected)“ Our salt marshes, which have been a relia- 
from nature become physically dyspeptic, intel-| ble source for stock fodder, have, within a few 
‘ectually whimsical and morally unamiable. years, been thought less of than formerly. ‘The 
|The void thus occasioned is filled with every Cattle fed upon the hay grown from them, have 
|kind of fashionable folly which displeases the been represented by a gentleman, who stands 
\genial simplicity and generous virtue of na- high in our Society, as the successors of Pha- 
| ture. _raoh’s lean kine. The loss of its reputation, as 
| On the other hand, those who devote them-| @00d fodder for cattle, has been owing, in my 
'selves exclusively to what are understood as pinion, to its having been fed out betore it was 
\physical pursuits, become mentally inert, and fully cured. Jt was formerly the custom to let 
the result is the unnatural grossness and the de-| UT low marsh hay lie in swath, from six to eight 
formity of the body. They know little or noth- | days, tomake. Recently it bas, and I think 
ing of the laws of existence and happiness, and| With more economy, been put up, the weather 
life is to them one dismal and sterile blank. | PeTmitting, in less than half that time, for it is 


L. A. Hive. 





AGRICULTURAL GLEANINGS. 
Asa T. Newhall, in his address before the 





ithe new and better kind. These should be plant- 
Jed in a rich soil, and kept clear from grass and 
| weeds, and subjected to a regular system of 
|pruning. Some cultivators prune the shrub to a 
| single stem, but we never could see much advan- 
‘tage to be derived from this mode; for when 
|erown in this form, and the stem weakens by 
| the attacks of the borer, as is frequently the case, 
| is very liable to be broken off; and being depriv- 
led, before planting, of the power to send up suck- 
ers, the whole plant is lost. And we think al- 
|so, in a given space, they will produce less fruit 
ithan those cultivated with several stems, in the 
lform ofabush. But when permitted thus to 
grow, it should be kept clear from superfluous 
‘branches, and old wood, endeavoring always te 
| keep a succession of vigorous wood, of two or 
three years’ growth ; for it is on such branches 
{that we always find the best fruit. Currants are 
| much better to remain some time on the bushes 
jafter they are well colored, and supposed to be 
jripe. They improve io their flavor, and lose 
much of their acidity. Kaight’s Baty Red aud 
| Sweet Rody the Whito Duteh, together with all 
other early or comparatively sweet varieties of 
the currant, should be placed on the south side 
of a wall or fence fully exposed tothe sun. This 
jexposure will hasten the ripening of the fruit, 
jand lessen its acidity. On the contrary, the late 
varieties, such as Lovett’s Red, and the Victoria, 
‘should be placed on the north side of the wall or 
fence. 

By adopting this mode of planting the cur- 
rant, they can be brought forward much earlier 
in the season, or retarded till late in autumn. 
We also prefer those close quarters for our bush- 
es, to more open ones in the garden, because we 
can the more effectually secure the fruit from 
the depredations of birds. In regard to the dif- 


we would name the Red and White Dutch, two 
very good varieties. The latter, 
|ripe,ismuch Jess acid than the Red. 
Champagne, a pink colored variety, is very 
| handsome and is more‘acid than the Red. Mr. 
| Knight’s Sweet Red is only comparatively so, 
| being less acidthanthe White Datch. Knight's 
| Early Red, being about ten days earlier than 
any other currant; Koight’s Large Red, larger 
j}than the Dutch ; Lovett’s Large Red, a good 
Tate currant; Victoria, an uncommonly large, 
| fine currant, and the Cherry currant, lately in- 
| troduced, said to be one of the largest currants, 
bat not thought, by some, to be very good or 
| productive. The black currants are medicinal, 
jand are not relished, by many persons, until 
| they have acquired a fondness for them by fre- 
| quent use, as wedo for the tomato. It is then, 
‘as we ourselves do know, mostdelectable to the 
jtaste. The Black Grape and Black Naples are 
|some of the best varieties of this currant.—[{N. 
| E. Farmer. 








Svear Crop, A work has just been pub- 
| lished in New Orleans, giving a statement of the 
| Sugar Crop for the season of 1849-50. The 
| Bulletin condenses from it the following inter- 
lesting facts. 4 


‘It appears that there are in the State 1536 
| sugar plantations, of which there are 865 provi- 
}ded with steam power, and 671 worked by horse 
|power The produce of these plantations, dur- 
jing the last season, amounted to 246,923 hogs- 
| heads, the net weight of which is estimated at 
269,769.000 pounds. This includes an estima- 
|ted weight of about 12,500,000 pounds of wet 
|sugar, which is taken from the bottom of the 
| molasses cisterns. ‘The molasses is estimated at 
|45 gallons to each 1000 pounds of sugar, or in 
the aggregate about 12,000,000 gallons. Of the 
above 1536 plantations, there are only 1455 
which are producing ones, and 81 which have 
recently opened, having, as yet, made no crops. 
| Of these latter, 62 will produce crops to a lim- 
‘ited extent next season, and 19 not until 1851-52. 
| Since 1846, toere have been erected in the 
| Stare 355 engine and sugar mills, most of them 
ito replace old ones, or those previously worked 
|by horse power. Of these engines and miils, 
jthe foundries of Cincinnati have furnished 281, 
| Pittsburg 38, Richmond 7, Baltimore 4, Louis- 
i ville 3, New Orleans 10, Algiers, La., 2, Gretna, 
| La., 6, and the Novelty Works, New York, 5. 
We presume that these engines and mills, on an 
average, cost at least $5000, and with the sugar 
kettles, &c., would make nearly two millions of 
| dollars which Louisiana has paid to her sister 
| States for machinery alone, during the above 
period. 

Some of the plantations have refineries, and 
others make their entire cropin white sugar. 
Many of these latter have very costly apparatus 
jand machinery, for which from 20,000 to 40,50, 
jand even as high as 70,000 dollars have been ex- 
pended, which adds greatly to the above estimate 
of the amount paid by the planters of the state 
‘to citizens of the other States, lor that kind of 
| supplies” 

In Texas there are about 35 sngar plantations 
that will export about 10,000 hogshead of the 
present crop, of 1000 pound each, and the export 
from thence next year will probably be double 
that quantity. 








ferent kinds of currants now under cultivation, | 


when fully | 
The | 


‘all combine, they would get the profit which is 
/now paid bythe manufacturers to the dealers, and 
}at the same time keep the market steady. That, 
| however, cannot be done, and they will generally 
| sell at such prices as the dealers dictate. [Wool 
Grower. 


| 





’ 


Tue * Mipnann Roao.”’ We copy from the 
| Hartlord ‘Times the following account of the new 
| route which is to take, in great pari, the place of 

the long projected Plainfield Railroad. 

The charter granted last week by the Massa- 
|chusetts Legislature, gives power to build a road 
| from Summer street in the city of Boston, to 
| Dedham, a distance of 13 miles; it also confers 
‘the power to unite with the Nogfolk County 
| Road, and other roads necessary to form a com- 
‘plete connection with the great route between 
) Boston and the Hudson River at Fishkill, oppo- 
isite Newburgh, N. Y. The Hartford and Willi- 
| mantic and Plainville road, already in successful 
| operation, is Spent of this great route. When 
; fully completed it Is w be called the ** Midland 
| Railroad.”’ The Hartford, Fistikill and Provi- 
| dence Company has already the power to form 
|the necessary connections to make this great 
| route complete. 
| It is contemplated that this road shall com- 
|mence at the foot of Summer street in Boston, 
| and cross over to South Boston, ona pile bridge, 
| thence through Dorchester to the Sones and 

Providence Railroad in Dedham; thence to the 
| Norfolk County Railroad and upon that road to 
| Blackstone, following the Southbridge and 
| Blackstone to Thompson in this State; from 
| Thompson to Willimantic, following the Hart- 
| ford, Providence and Fishkill road to its terminus 
jat the Naugatuc Valley, and from thence to 
) Fishkill. 

The distance from Boston to Fishkill by this 
/route is 200 miles; from Hartford to Boston 110 
miles ; from Hartford to Fishkill 90 miles ; from 
the Naugatue Valley to Fishkill 60 miles. There 
is a distance of 120 miles at this route to be 
| built—about 50 miles of which is east of Hart- 
| ford, and 76 miles west. 

When this great route is finished, it will form 
|a complete chain of railroad for a distance of 
| SEVEN HUNDRED MILes, beginning at Boston and 
ending at Dunkirk, on Lake Erie. But this is 
jnot all. There are other roads already built and 
jin contemplation, and which will be finished in 
| the course of four years, which will extend this 
| great ** Midland Route,’ in an unbroken line, a 
distance of FIFTEEN HUNDRED MILEs. 





Tue Tron Business. One of the most inter- 
esting of the many documents accompanying the 
| report of the Treasury, ig a letter from Charles 

E. Smith, Esq., of Phila, on the prices and ost 
‘of mannfacturing iron in England aud this coun- 
jtry. It is well known how largely Jabor enters 
jinto the manufacture of iron, and Mr. Smith 
| shows that, while in the United States the cost 
of labor in the manufacture of one ton of iron 

amounts to $11, in England it amounts io only 
$3,71. The Pitsburg American, in remarking 
upon this striking fact, says this American, 
price of $11, is what is paid at the east, but at 

Pittsburg, even the present reduced prices are 
one-fourth greater, say $2,75, making the entire 
| cost of iabor there $12,75, or fen dollars and four 
"cents more per ton than is paid for labor by the Eng- 
lish manufacturers. The Pittsburg iron makers 
are paying therefore, nearly four times as much 
for labor per ton as their English and Seotch 
‘competitors. The American says further that 
the mills in that city average about 5,000 tons a 
|year. The amount paid to labor in England for 
| the production of 5,000 tons is $18,550, while in 
| Pittsburg it is $68,769. Takrng the ten mills in 
| P iutsburg (there are twelve in all), which aver- 
| age 5,000 tons each annually, there is paid for 
| labor $687,500, while the same number of mills 
lof equal production in England would pay for 
\labor but..$185,500, showing an access in the 
jease of these ten mills alone, of over five hun- 


‘dred thousand dollars more being paid for Jabor | 


annually, than the production of the same amount 
, of iron would cost in England. 


Cuarcoay Dust, as a TOP-DRESSING FOR 
|Oxions, &e. La a communication on this sub- 
| ject, from Mr. Thomas Smith to the Secretary 
of the London Horticultural Society, it is re- 
| marked, in substance, that charcoal dust, in a 
| state of minute subdivision or pulverization, was 
| spread upon the ground to the depth of half an 
inch before sowing the seed, and thoroughly 
mixed with the surface soil, by scuffling with a 
spade, Six year’s experience had convinced the 
| writer that this material is not only a remedy for 
the grub evil, but that it operates as an effectual 
| preventive against mouldiness in onions, as well 
as of the disease called * clubing,”’ in roots of 
cabbages and cauliflowers. Chareoal dust is also 
a most efficient manure when applied asa top 
dressing to Jands in wheat and other cereal 
| grains. 





| To Remove Warts. Wash them in strong 
{solution ot pearlash and Jet itdry on the warts. 
| If this is done two or three times, the warts will 
sometimes disappear. 


THE WAY TO GET ON IN THE WORLD. 
TO YOUNG MEN. 
_A Working Man has lately published his own 
biography —one of the most interesting vol- 
) umes that has appeared in the course of the pres- 
lent century. Would that it were in the hands 
jofevery one! It would do you more real good 
| than three-fourths of what is taught in Oxford 
jin the course of seven years. The Working 
Man is ove of the most able and eloquent writers 
jof his ume. What a lesson his life presents 
|to young men! You may have his secret 
| success for a thing of naught. Tt follows :— 
| ode may to some appear like vanity In me to 
| write what 1 now do, but | should not give my 
life traly if 1 omitted it. When filling a eart of 
/tanore at the farm dunghill, I never stopped 
| work because my side of the cart might be heap- 
ed ap before the other side, at which was anoth- 
jer man; | pushed over what I had heaped up to 
|help him, as doubtless he did to help me, when 
I was last and he was first. When I have filled 
imy column, or columns of a newspaper, or sheet 
jof a magazine, with the literature for which I 
; was to be paid, | have never stopped if the sub- 
| ject required more elucidation, or the paper or 
| magazine more matter, because there was no 
contract for more payment, or no likelihood of 
there being more. Wheal have lived in bar- 
| rack-room, I have stopped my own work, and 
jhave taken a baby froma soldier's wife when 
| she had to work, and nursed it, or have gone for 
water for her, or have cleaned another man’s ac- 
,coutrements, though it was no part of my duty 
to do so. When I have been engaged in politi- 
eal literature, and traveling for a newspaper, 
1 have not hesitated to travel many miles out of 
my road to ascertain a jocal fact, or to pursue a 
subject into its minutest particulars, if it appear- 
ed that the public were unacquainted with the 
facts of the subject; and this at times when I 
jhad work to do that was more pleasant, and prof- 
itable. When I have needed employment, I 
j have accepted it at whatever wages | could obtain 
—at plough, in farm drain, in a stone-quarry, at 
breaking stones for roads, at wood-cutting, ina 
saw-pit, as acivilian, orasa soldier. IT have, 
in London, cleaned out a stable and groomed a 
leabman’s horse for a sixpeoce, and been thank- 
| ful to the cabman for the sixpence. | have sub- 
| sepuently tried literature, and have done asmuch 
| writing for ten shillings as I have readily obtain- 
jec—when sought after and offered—ten guineas 
| for. Bat had 1 not been content to begin at the 
| beginning, and accepted shillings, L would not 
| have risen to guineas. I have lost nothing by 
j working. Whether at laboring or literary 
| world, with a spade or with a pen, | have been 
|my own helper. 
Are you prepared to imitate’ Humility is 
jalways the attendant of sense—folly alone is 
| proud! In a poor young man, whatever his 
| better qualities, pride will generally prove the 
| grand preservative of his poverty. Mark that! 
|The prince of preachers, George Whitefield, 
| addressing the vouth of his Tabernacle congre- 
| gation, Was wont to say, ** Beware of being— 


a 


| Goiven APPRENTICES, 
Sipver Journeymen, and 
Copper Masters!" 
O! it issickening to see a lad wasting the 
' 


jmeans at his disposal on canes, snuff boxes, 
| scent-bottles, and other trifles, which ought to be 
devoutly consecrated to the acquisition-of know- 
ledge, and the improvement of his understand- 
ing. The only cure for pride is sense: and the 
only path to promotion is condescension. What 
multitudes have been ruined in their prospects by 
the pride of their hearts! On the contrary, 
what numbers anunated by a spirit compounded 
of humility and benevolence, in shops. manufac- 
tories, ships, and camps, from being the servants 
of all, have become the masters of all ! 

Away then, young men, and away forever, 
with selfish fuppery, with empty pride, idle 
habits, and expensive associations. ** Stoopand 
conquer !’’ Sink in spirit, and rise in opulence ! 
* Be faithful over a few things, and be made 
ruler over many.”’—{ London Christian's Peany 
Magazine. 





Cocurrvare Examination. ‘The annual ex- 
amination of the Water Works required by law, 
took place on Saturday last. A party of gentle- 
men, consisting of the Mayor, the Water Com- 
mittee, and others, visited the different sections 
of the work, and found them all in good order. 
The water in the Lake was found to be very 
high, 22,500,000 gallons waste passing off at the 
natural outlet, every twenty-four hours. The 
Lake now contains 1,568,000,000 of gallons 
| above the line of the aqueduct, which would be 
sufficient to supply the city 392 days. From 
the sources of supply now owned by the city, 
water enough could be obtained to supply three 
times the present lation of Boston. The 
| Brookline Reservoir was found to contain 100,- 
| 000,000 gallons. The Committee made a care- 
ful examination of the property purchased by the 
city, in order to have control of the entire shores 
of the Lakes, with its outlets and factories there- 
| on, with a view to dispose of such portions as 
are not necessary to protect the works and secure 
control of the entire property connected with the 
supply. They are also having accurate surveys 
made along the line, in order to prevent colli- 
sion with the towns. The amount of taxes as- 
sessed on the whole line is about $1000. 





Rose Curtines. One of the best methods of 
securing the success of these, is tostick the cut- 
ting about an inch deep into clean river sand— 
with properly prepared soil about an inch below 
to receive the roots as soon as they strike. The 
clean sand prevents the roots from rotting. A 
|correspondent of the Horticulturist succeeded 
with this when every other mode failed—and 


says he does not lose one in twenty. ze 


lenient stead 


HINTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE. 











HOUSE CLEANING. 


A cotemporary gives the following advice : 

“As this is about the season when good house- 
wives clean their houses from cellar to garret, it 
may be well to say a few words on the subject. 
When you wash paint, don’t use soft soap and 
warm water, for that will take off the paint as 
well as the dirt. Use cold water and hard svap. 
Serub the floor with soft soap, and don’t put 
| down the carpets until the floor is perfectly dry. 
| Always put down some fine clean (mind clean) 
|straw under the carpet and Jay it smooth and 
jlevel. Carpets may be cleaned by pounding 
them in strong soap-suds and washing them well 
out of the soap. ‘The suds must be very strong 
and cold ‘This is done by cutting down the 
hard soap and dissolving it in warm water.— 
The suds should feel slippery between the fin- 
gers. Bedsteads should receive a complete 
scrubbing with soap and water and should not 
be put up until perfectly dry. The seams and 
holes should then be anointed with corrosive 
sublimate dissolved in aleohol or sulphur mixed 
with camphine, or a solution of the chloride of 
zine. No person should go to sleep in a damp 
bedroom. Many people by overlooking this ca1- 
| tion during house cleaning seasons caich severe 
colds, and make their beds with the clods of the 
'valley, before the subsequent Christmas. Al- 
| Ways commence to clean at the top of the house 
jand then descend by regular stages. Some peo- 
ple clean their houses with quietness and scarce 
any disorder, others do not do any more work 
|bat make a great deal of noise, ‘It there isa 
dog or cat about the house, it generally disap- 
pears tll the squall is over. The grand rule for 
facilitating work is system. Arrange all the 
work to be done, and how itis to he done, be- 
eee commencing. For want of system many a 











job has to be done over and over again.” 
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THE POET'S CORNER. 


LIKING AND DISLIKING. 


tet] me 


Ye who know the reason 


tow it te that imetinet stil) 
Prompts the heart to like—or like not— 
At its own capricious wil! 
Tell me by what hidden magic 

Our tapresatons fret are led 
Tato liking—or distiking— 


OR before a word be said ! 


Why should emi/es sometimes repel us? 
Bright eves tarn our feelings co d? 
What ie that whieh comes to tell ua 
All that glitters is not gold ? 
Oh—no feature, pla or striking, 

But a power we cannot shan, 
Prompts our liking, or dish>ing, 
Ere acquaintance hath begun ! 

Is it instinct —or some #pirit 
Which protects us—and controls 
Every impulse we inherit 
By 
Is it instinet * Te it natare ? 
Or some freak, or fault of chance, 
Which our tiking—er disliking — 
Limits to a single glance ? 


some sympathy of souls? 


Like presentiment of danger, 
Though the sky no shadow flings ; 
Or that loaner sense, still stranger, 
Of unseen—nnutter’d things ! 
Is it—oh can no one tell me, 
No one show sullicient cause 
Why our hkings —aod dislikings— 
Have their own instinctive laws? 


LADIES DEPARTMENT. 


MY FIRST FOLLY. 


In all the pride and condescension of an inmate 





of Grosvenor Square, | looked upon Lady Mot- | 
“Yes,” 1 said, flinging | 
away the card with a tragedy twist of the fin- | 
’ For one evening 

I will eneounter the tedium and the taste ofa | 


“At Home.” 


ley's 
gers—*‘yes ; I will be there. 


village ball. For one evening | will doom my- 
self to the figures that are out of date, and fid- 
dies that are out of tune ; dowagers who make 
embroidery by wholesale, and demoiselies who 
make conquests by profession , for one evening 
I will endure the inquines about Almack’s and 
St. Paul's, the tales of the weddings that have 
been and the weddings that are to be, the round 
of curtsies in the ball-room, and the round of 
beet at the supper table ; for one evening I will 
not complain of the everlasting hostess and the 
everlasting Boulinger, of the double duty and 
the double bass, of the great heiress, and the 
great plum-pudding 

Come on, come all, 

Come dance in Sir Roger's great hall.” 

And thus, by dint of civility, indolence, quo- 
tation and antithesis, | bent up each corporal 
agent to the terrible feat. and “‘would have the 
honertof waiting upon ber ladyship’’—in due 
form. 

I went: turned my uncle's one-horse chaise 
inte the long old aveuve about an hour after the 
time specified, and perceived by the lights flash- 
ing from all the windows, and the crash of chairs 
and carriages returning from the door, that the 
room was most punctually full, and the perform- 
ers most pastorally impatient. The first face I 
encountered on my entrance was that of my old 
frend Villors; lL was delighted to meet him, and 
expressed my astonshmentat finding him ina 
situation for which his inclination, one would 
have supposed, was so little adapted. 

“By Mercury |’ he exclaimed, “Tam meta- 
morphosed, fairly metamorphosed, my good 
Vyvean: Lhave been detained here three months 
by a fall from St. Peter, and have amused my- 
self most indefatigably by humming tunes and 
reading newspapers, winding silk and guessing 
conundrams. I have made myself the admira- 
tion, the adoration the very worship of all the 
coteries in the place ; am reckoned very clever 
at cross purposes, and very apt at ‘what's my 
thought hke '’ The 'squires have discovered I 
ean carve, and the matrons hold me indispensa- 
ble atloo, Come! T amof litle service to-night, 
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vour face the moment you came in—never saw 
such a—there Vyvyan, look there! I will in- 
troduce you.”’ And so saying, my companion 
half imped, half danced with me up to Miss 
Amelia Mesnil, and presented me in due form. 

When I look back to any particular scene of 
mv existence, ] can never keep the stage clear 
of second rate characters. I never think of Mr. 
Kean’'s Othello without an intrusive reflection 
upon the subject of Mr. Cooper's Cassio ; 1 
never call to mind a georgeous seattering forth 
of roses from Mr. Canning, without a painful 
idea of some cotemporary effusion of poppies from 
Mr Hume. And thus, beautiful Margaret, is it 
in vain that ] endeavor to separate your fasei- 
pation from the group which was collected 
around you. Perhaps that dominion, which at 
this moment | feel almost revived, recurs more 
vividly to my imagination when the forms and 
firwres of all by whom it was contested are as- 
sociated in its renewal. 

First comes Ameha the magnificent, the ac- 
knowledged belle of the county, very stiff and 
very dumb in her unheeded and uncentested sn- 
premacy ; and next, the most black-browed of 
fox-hunters, Augusta, enumerating the names of 
her father’s stud, and dancing as if she imitated 
them ; and then the most accomplished Jane, 
vowing that for the last month she had endured 
immense ennwi that she thinks Lady Olivia pro- 
digiously fade. that her cousin Sophy is quite 
brillante to-night, and that Mr. Peters plays the 
violin a merver/he. 

* Tam bored, my dear Villars—positively bor- 
ed' the fight is had and the music abominable ! 
there is no spring in the hoards, and less in the 
conversation ; it is a lovely moonlight mght, and 
there is nothing worth looking at in the room.” 

T shook hands with my friend, howed to three 
or four people, and was moving off. As T pass- 
ed to the door. 1 met two ladies in conversation ; 
** Don’t von dance anv more, Margarett’’ said 
one. “Oh, no,” replied the other, ** 1 am 
bored. my dear Louisa—positively bored ; the 
light is bad and the musie abominable ; there is 
no spring in the beards, and less in the conver- 
sation ; it is a lovely moonlight night, and there 
is nothing worth looking at in the room.” 

] never was distanced ina jest. I puton the 
Jook of a ten vears” acquaintance, and commenc- 
ed parley. “ Surely you are not going away 
yet; vou have not danced with me, Margaret : it 
is impossible you can be so cruel !"* 
behaved with wonderfol intrepidity. ‘* She 
would allow me the honor—but | was very late : 
—really, Thad not deserved it ;"—and so we 
stood up together. 

** Are you not very impertinent ?"’ 

** Very ; but vou are very handsome. Nay; 
You are not to be angry ; it was a fair challenge, 
and fairly received.” 

** And you will not even ask my pardon?” 

* No! it is ont of my way! I never do those 
things ; it would embarrass me beyond measure. 
Pray, let us accomplish an introduction; not al- 
together an usaal one; but that matters Jittle. 
Vvvvan Joyeuse—ra'her impertinent, and very 
forturate—at your service '’” 

** Margaret Orleans—very handsome, and ra- 
ther foolish—at vour service!" 

Margaret danced like an angel. 
wonld. 
Thad passed four hours without being struck. 
We talked of all things that are, and a few be- 
sides. She was something of a botanist, so we 
began with flowers ; a digression upon China 
roses carried us to China—the mandarins with 
little brains, and the ladies with little feet—the 
emperor—the Orphan of China—V oltaire—Zavre 
—criticism—Dr. Johnson—the great bear—the 
system of Copernicus—stars—ribbons—garters 
the order of the Bath—sea _ bathing—Dawlish— 
Sidmouth—Lord Sidmouth—Cicero— Rome — 
Italy — Alfieri— Metastasio — fountains — groves 
—gardens—and so, as the dancing concluded, 
we contrived to end as we began, with Margaret 
Orleans and botany. 

Margaret talked well on all subjects, and wit- 
tily on many. I had expected to find nothing 
bat a romping girl, somewhat amusing, and very 
yain. But f was out of my latitade in the first 


t Ried et Ca wi 


five minutes, and out of my senses in the next. 
She lefi the room very early, and I drove home, 
| more astonished than | had been for many years. | 
Several weeks passed away, and ] was about | 
lto leave Eogland, to join my sisters on the con- | 
‘tinent. | determined to leok once more on that | 
lenslaving smile, whose recollection had haunted 
ime more than onee. I had ascertained that she 
resided with an old lady who took two pupils. | 
jand taught French and Italian, and music and | 
| manners, at an establishment called Vine House. | 
| Two day befure [ left the country, I had been | 
) till a late hour shooting at a mark with a duelling | 
pistol—an entertainment, of which, perhaps from | 
a lurking preseatiment, I was very fond. I was) 
returning alone when I perceived, by the light of | 
an enormous lamp, a board by the way-side, | 
bearing the welcome inscription, ** Vine House.”* | 
** Enough,” 1 exclaimed, ** enough! one more | 
scene before the curtain drops—Romeo-and Ju- | 
liet by lamplight '’"—I roamed about the dwell- 
ing-place of all I held hear, till I saw a figure at | 
one of the windews in the back of the house, | 
whieh it was quite impossible to doubt. I leaned | 
| against a tree in a sentimental position, and be- | 
gan to chant my own rhymes thus :— 





} 


Pretty coquette, the ceaseless play 
Of thine unstudied wit, 
And thy dark eye's remembered ray 
By buoyant fancy lit, 
And thy youslg forehead’s clear expanse, 
Where the locks slept, as through the dance, 
Dreamlike, I saw thee fit, 
Are far too warm, and tar too fair, 
To mix with aught of earthly care, 
But the vision shall come when my day is done, 
A frail, and a fair, and a fleeting one! 


And ifthe many boldly gaze 
On that bright brow of thine, 
And if thine eye's andy ing rays, 
On countless coxcombs shine, 





Aud if thy wit flings out its mirth, 

| W hich echoes more of sir than earth, 

| For other ears than mine, 

| 1 heed wot this, ye are fickle things, 

' Aud I hke your very wanderings ; 

1 gaze, and if thousands share the blis+, 
Pretty capricious! I heed not this. 


In sooth, | am a way ward youth, 
As fickle as the sea, 

And very apt to speak the truth, 
Unpleasing though it be ; 


Ast have heart f r jest or song, 


“THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER 
DID RUN SMOOTH.” 


The Newark (Conn.) Gazette of Tuesday 


‘last hes a verification of this old adage, mixed 


up with the remantic, which recently occurred 
in that city. A fair young lady of some fifteen 
summers, on a Visit to those parts from our guod- 


|ly exty of Churehes. Brooklyn, became aequaint- 


ed witha good-lovking Norwalk youth, abeut 
three vears her sewor ‘I hey became most ar- 
dently attached to each other, and there being no 
hope of parental sanetion on the part of the 
young lady's sire in consequence of her youth, 
one early dawn she stole away, crossed the Esst 
River found her lover ia waiting and took the 
first trai. for Norwalk. 

The father missed his daoghter at breakfast, 
suspected the cause and followed in the second 
train. On reaching Norwalk he found the fngi- 
tives had left for Wilton, and thence for Pound- 
ridge, the Gretna Green of Fairtield county, in 
company with their groomsmen and bridesmaids. 
Just as he came in sight of them, his vehicle 
broke down. But, as it happened, they had all 
taken the wrong road, and the wedding party 
was obliged to turn back. The rest of the story 
we give in the Gazette’s words :— 

** The old man concealed his face to prevent 
too hasty a recognition, and with his driver set 
about repairing the broken wheel. The wed- 
ding party came up, consisting of two strapping 
greomsmen and the same number of bridesmaids. 
They stopped at the broken wagen and inquired 
if,any assistance was wanted. **Yes,’’ said the 
father. Out jumped one of the groomsmen, and 
the next instant in jumped the father into that 
grooms’ seat. ‘The consternation may be imag- 
med. The lover swore, the groomsmen showed 
fight, and the old man kept as cool as a cucum- 
ber. **Going ta get married, eh?’-said he, 
“well, Pil go along; aman certainly has a right 
to attend his daughter's wedding.” So sending 
his own ednveyance home, he kept his seat, 
while the discomfitted groomsman got up with 
the driver. 

In process of time, they arrived at the magis- 
trate’s. They alighted and went in. ‘Sir,’ 
said the father to the Squire, ‘‘my little girl here 
took a notion to get married, and while her mo- 
ther was looking another way slipped out and 
came up here for that purpose. ‘The last part 
of the way I have accompanied her, and now, 
Sir, lam geing to take her home.” ‘Certainly, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
1 am no lover, yet, as long 


An image, sweet, of thee, 
| Locked in my heart's remotest treasures, 
Phall ever be one of itsh arded pleasures ; 
This from the seoffr thou hast won, 


And more than this he gives t+ none. | 
‘Are they your own verses!’ said my idel at | 
ithe window. | 

“They are yours, Margaret! I was only the | 
versifier; you were the muse herself." 

‘The muse herself is obliged to you. And | 
now what is your errand? for it grows late, and | 
vou must be sensible—no, that you never will | 
|he—but you must be aware that this is very in- | 
decorous.”” j 
| *T amcome to see you, dear Margaret ;— 
|which I cannot without candles ;—to see you, | 
jand to tell you, that it is impossible Yean for- | 
' gei—"’ } 
| “Bless me! what a memory you have! But} 
j}you must take another opportunity for your tale! | 
—— scinals 

**Alas! I leave England immediately !” 

“A pleasant voyage to you ' there, not a word 
more ; [must run down to coffee.”” 

‘Now may I never laugh more,” J said, * if 
iTam baffled thas:"’ so 1 strolled back to the 
ifront of the house and proceeded to reconnoitre. 
| A bay-window was half open, and ina small, 
[neat drawing-room [perceived a group assem- 


} 


bled :—an old lady, with a high muslin cap and | ornor determined to remain with his brave offi- 
red ribbons, was pouring out the coffee,—her | 


‘nephew, a tall awkward young gentleman, sit- | 
ting on one chair end resting his legs on another, | 
a. aN " 
was occup ed in the study of Sir Charles Grand- | 


ison :—and my fair Margaret was leaning on a | 
** Indeed, | 


sofa, and laughing immoderately. 
| Miss,”’ said the matron, ** you should learn to 
|govern your mirth; people will think you came 
lout of Bedlam.” 

| I lifted the window gently, and stept into the 
room. ‘Bedlam, madam!" quoth I, “1 bring 
lintelligence from Bedlam ; I arrived last week.” 
=the tah ‘sehward_yoong_goniiuen ied; 
the name ot wonder are you t”* 

**Mad, madam! very particularly mad! mad 
asa hare in March, or a Cheapside blood on San- 
day morning. Look at me! do I not foam! lis- 
ten to me! do | not rave’—Coffee, my dear 
jmadam, coffee ; there is po animal so thirsty as 
;your mad man in the dog-days.”’ 

“Eh really!’ said the tall awkward young 
gentleman. 

**My good sir,’ [ began ;—but my original 
insanity began to fail me, and I drew forthwith 
upon Ossian’s—‘Fly ! receive the wind and 
ifly ; the blasts are in the hollow of my hand, the 
course of the storm is mine!” 
| “Eh! really!’ said the tall awkward young 
gentleman. 

“I look on the nations and they vanish; my 
nostrils pour the blast of death; | come abroad 
on the winds; the tempest is before my face ; 
but my dwelling is calm, above the clouds ; the 
the fields of my rest are pleasant.’ 

‘Do you, mean to insult us ?’ said the old 
lady 

“Ay! do you mean to insult my aunt '—real- 
ly!’ said the tall awkward young gentleman. 

** T shall call in my servants,’’ said the ol 
lady. . 

“Tam the humblest of them,’’ said 1 bowing. 

“IT shall teach you a different tune,”’ said the 
tall awkward young gentlemen, ‘really !”’ 

“Very well, my dear sir; my instrument is 
the barre! organ; and Teocked my sweet little 
pocket companion in his face ** Vanish, little 
Kastril ; tor by Hannibal, Heliogobalus, and 
Holopherne s, time is valuable ; madness is pre- 
eipiiare, and hair-triggers is the word : vanish !”’ 

*Eh! really !"* said the tall awkward young 
gentlemen, and performed an entrechat which 
‘carried him to the door; the old lady had dis- 
appeared at the first note of the barrel organ. 
I locked the door, and found Margaret in a parox- 
ysm of laughter. ‘IT wish you had shot him,” 
she said, when she recovered, **] wish you had 
shot him : he is a sad fool.” 
| Deo net talk of him; I am speaking to you, 
beautiful Margaret, possibly for the last time ; 
Will you ever think of me t perhaps you will. 


| Madam 


Sir,’ replied the dignitary, *tby the Revised 
Statutes, no miner can marry without the paren- 
tal license, and if you refuse that my services 
cannot be rendefed.’’ Here followed another 
scene of crying, swearing and other usual accom- 
paniments of a true love crossed. 

At last, the father turned to the disappointed 
lover :—** Look here, young man,” said he, 
“when I've got a daughter old enevgh to be 
married, if vou will behave yourself, and can get 
her consent, why, you shall have her; but don’t 
be guilty again of carrying off children who 
don't really know their own wishes or their own 
interests. You may come back to Brooklyn with 
me, and may visit my house when you please, 
but no more of this work.”’ 

The last we heard of the party, the father, the 
daughter and the lover were on their way to New 
York together, in the afternoon train. 





THE WIFE OF KOSSUTH. 


At the time when all was lost to the Hangari- 
ans, and each had to seek his own safety in flight, 
Governor Kossuth, and his lady, who had ac- 

jeomparied her husband throughout the war, 
thought it best to separate, in order that one of 


jyhem, if possible, might save their lives, for the 


| sake of their children, whe had been left under 
‘the protection of their grandmother, The Gov- 


eers, still with him, and to share their fate. 
K. informed her husband and a female 
‘friend, the wife of an officer, where she would 
endeavor to seck safety ; and as every moment 
was precious, this delicate lady clothed herself 
as a beggar; her husband gave her his signet 


| ring. and the seal of the governmentof Hungary, 


jthat these might be a passport for her, in the 


jevent of her meeting with those who were friend- 


jly to their cause. Without any clothes, except 
jthose on her back, she commenced her sad and 
| fatiguing journey on foot. She traveled long, 
inn #! mr 
Russian guards, she feigned extreme old age, and 
said she was in search of a little grandson who 
had got lost in the war; so they let her pass, 
| httle knowing the value of the prize they had in 
their bloody hands! 
Thus she continued on, until she reached an 
extensive pasture country, uninhabited, except 
| by herdsmen, almost as void of intellect as the 
‘herds they guarded ; here she sought and found 
ja resting place. ‘These poor serfs made her a 
fresh bed of straw, covered her with their clean- 
‘est sheepskins, and fed her with their brown 
bread, and here she remained three months, dur- 
ling which time the winter cold came on, and 
| having but httle covering, you may easily con- 
jceive how intensely she must have suffered. 
/Gov. Kossuth had sent her his children, that he 
might take leave of them, and give them his last 
blessing ; they were brought to him by his 
jmother, and again taken to their home. The 
| Austrian exeeunioner (Haynau) bad long since 
commenced his bloody work. Kossuth, and 
those with him, fled towards the Turkish fron- 
|tier to the fortress of Widden. We cannot 
| enumerate all the sufferings, losses, and anguish 
experienced by these unfortunate men during 
|their flight; most of them, however, reached 
Widden. They were no sooner there, than their 
first thonghts were of Madam Kossuth, and ber 
‘friend, the wife of the officer to whom she had 
communicated the place of her intended conceal- 
| ment, determined to seek and find her, if she was 
| still alive. She sat out on her weary journey, 
| habited in a similar guise as that of Madam Kos- 
, suth—as a beggar—and thus she passed the sol- 
| diers and guards of the enemy, unul she reached 
| the hiding place of her friend, who had been the 
‘companion of her youth and happier days; and 
| now they were to encounter new dangers. The 
, herdsmen built them a litle cart, and gave them 
ja horse, as Madam Kossuth, worn out by anxie- 
ty, privations, and sufferings, was no longer able 
two walk: the reads had now become almost im- 
passable, narrow and slippery on the sides of the 
| mountains ; one false step would have plunged 
them down into an almost bottomless abyss ; but 
with the gallows in their rear, and their hus- 
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A Wesrexx Womax. ‘A correspondent of a 
Detroit paper describes a western woman, whose 
‘feats of industry will Joubtless be regarded as 
| fabulous by many of our delicate and do nothing | 
ieity ladies. Jt seems that during the past winter 
jand spring, her husband having gone to Califor- 
|nia, besides taking care of five children, the e'd- 
est a girl of twelve years of age, and her eldest 
boy only five years old, the youngest an infant at 
the breast, she has woven seven hundred yards of 
satinet and shawls; made eight hundred pounds 
maple sugar ; eat and drawn from the forest, all 
the wood the family needed during the winter, 
and chopped the same at the door ; attended to 
her milling and trading fifteen miles from home, 
with an ox team, driving it herself, and taking 
all the care of them and her six cows and eleven 
sheep, when at home. Above all, she is only 
about thirty-five years of age, very modest and 
unassuming, and has no idea that she has accom- 
plished anything more than any industrious wo- 
man may, with ordinary diligence and good 
health. : 

How, in the world, ean the husband of such a 
wife need to go to California in search of wealth? 
{N. Y. Evening Post. 





MR. COGGSWELL'S CONCORD LETTER. 


We take great pleasure (says the Post) in 
placing before our readers Mr. Coggswell's res- 
ponsive letter to an invitation to attend the Con- 
cord celebration, which through the inadvert- 
ence of the bearer, w1s not handed to the presid- 
ing officer in season to be read at the table. It 
is a well written communication, and indicates 
that the author can wield a pen as well as a 
plow. It seems the ladies are determined to 
adhere to their * first love”’ till their threatened 
victory in Nevember shall be accomplished :— 

ai Bedford, April 19, 1850. 
Hon. E. R. Hoar, president of the Concord 
celebration. 

Sir—Having been honored with a highly 
flattering invitation from a committee ef the 
Ladies’ Po'itieal Party to attend the celebration 
at Concord to-day, permit me to crave your in- 
dulgence while l express my deep regret that 
indispesition compels me to forego the sincere 
pleasure | had anticipaed in meeting my fair 
constitutents at your table on this unusually in- 
teresting occasion. Were | present [ should 
probably be a passive spectator—a silent listen- 
er to the eloquence of the pre-eminently popular 
speakers who are expected to adress the assem- 
bly. 

Profoundly sensible of the distinguished hon- 
lor of being the acknowledged head of the fourth 
polinecal party, I feel morufied when reflecting | 
upon my infinite unworthiness of the exalted | 
station to whieh the ladies have so kindly—I! had 
almost said unkind!¥—elevated me. 1 trust they 
will pardon me for saying I rejvice at their late 
defeat—tor it leaves me, where I ever wish to 
be, in their arms. 

In the recent Female Declaration of Indepen- 
dence framed and signed by the immortal ** thirty- 
two ladies of Cambridge,” may be found the 
following significant Janguage: “ We offer,” | 
say the fair rebels, ‘* as an apology for this our 
first manifesto, the fact that we have too long 
been regarded as political cophers and that we 
have sacredly resolved to make the year 1850 
memorable as the commencement of a new era 
in politics.” Surely inspiration must have had 
something to do with that instrument, for a 
female state convention is to be held in Ohio, 
this day, with the avowed object, as expressed 
by the signers of the call for a convention, ** te 


As the occasion will not allow me to say a 
tithe of what my heart prompts me to utter on 
this deeply interesting subject, ] beg leave, in 
closing, to offer the sentiment eXpressed below. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

With the bighest consideration, &c., 
Francis Coceswet. 

The Cambridge Female Deciaration of Indepen- 
dence of 1850—May its results be as successtul 
and glorious as those of the Male Declaratioa of 
Independence of 1776. 





NEW MEXICO. 


New Mexico consists of the narrow valley of 
the Del Norte, from about 32 degrees, to about 
38 deg of latitude—the latitude of parts of Tex- 
as, Mississippi, Arkansas and Missouri; itis 
therefore something less than four hundred miles 
long, and it is bounded in its whole Jength by 
Texas on the Fast. Its breadth varies as the 
mountains on each side approach or recede from 
the river, atid of the proportion of tillable land 
we have no certain accounts. The cultivation 
is chiefly confined to the borders of the river and 
its tributaries and is carrie¢ on principally by 
means of irrigation, as rain rarely falls except in 
the winter. We know very little of the coun- 
try. Probably the best information we have, is 
from the journals of Lieutenant Colonel Emory 
and Lieutenant Abert, of the ‘Topograplacal 
Engineers, kept on the march of General Kear- 
ney’s command from Missouri to California in 
1846-7. These journals were printed by order 
of Congress, and contain some slender accounts 
of New Mexico for nearly its whole length, 
from nerth to south, following the course of the 
Del Norte, with occasional deviations into the 
valleys of the tributary streams. The chief ag- 
ricultural product is Indian corn. It produces 
also in abundance grapes, from which both wine 
and brandy are made, and fruits and vegetables. 
Indian corn is grown in such quantity, as to 
furnish their molasses by grinding the stalks. 

But the great wealth of the country appears to 
be in stock of sheep and goats; though for the 
want of a market, wool is very cheap. ‘ Some 
of the * Ricos’ on the Rio Del Norte are said to 
own 40,000 sheep.’”’ Ot the condition of the 
people we have a very imperfect account; they 
consist of Spaniards, civilized Indians and Mes- 
tizos; we see no account of extreme poverty, 
and in the houses of the better class of the 
Mexicans the officers were ‘sumptuously enter- 
tained.” 

* New Mexico contains, aceording to the fast 
census, taken a few years since, 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is divided into three departments—the 
Northera, Middle and Southeastern. ‘hese are 
again subdivided into counties, and the counties 
into townships. ‘The lower or Southern division 
is incomparably the richest, containing 48,000 
inhabitants many of whom are wealthy, and in 
possession of farms, stock and gold dust.’ ‘The 
houses throughout the country are furnished 
with mattresses doubled up and arranged close 
to the walls, so as to answer for seats; these 
are covered with beautifuld Navajoe blankets, 
worth from 50 to $100. ‘The walls midway up 
are covered with calico, to prevent the white- 
wash rubbing off; and the whole interior of the 
houses of the wealthy is covered with mirrors. 
All the hidalgos pride themselves on allowing 
nothing but silver to approach their tables ; even 
the plates are of silver.’ 





THE RUINS OF NINEVEH. 





secure to all persons the recognition of equal | 
rights and the extension of the privileges of | 
government, regardless of sex.” 


I know, sir, that the fourth party movement | 


has novelty attending it; yet I believe it is in| 
perfect accerdance with the spirit of the times. 
Be that as it may, | shall ever be atthe humble 
service of my fair constituents. In contending 
for the political rights of woman, I am aware 
that public opinion, the great law-maker of the 
world, is against me; but public opinion, when 


must sooner or later be overthrown. 


male orfemale, is, and of right ought to be 
eligible to elect and be elected to all offices of 
trust and power, the opinion of the honorable 
legislature to the contrary notwithstanding. Did 
the time permit, 1 would gladly analyse the 
SnrTsea to tae Wha hee tege kds Bort 
should stand upon a perfect equality, and un- 








‘any distinction between them. The blush of 
| shame comes to my cheeks at the thought that 
‘the spirit of domestic freedom has been so long 
| violated in this beasted Christian country. How 
| beautifully consistent, to talk of hberty, and yet 
idaily practice oppression! This does not ac- 
‘cord with my political creed. My surname is 
| Democrat—my baptismal name, Free Svil. As 
|it takes the old testament and the new (or gos- 
pel) to make a perfect bible, so it requires de- 
mocracy and free soilism (or the gospel of pol- 
jities) to make a true patriot. 

| Some there are wio deny that woman is, 
naturally, man's equal—and declare her ineapa- 
ble of taking part in law making and other pub- 
lie matters ; but this is whelly a gratuitous as- 
isertion, It should be recollected that the oppor- 
tunity has never been granted her, to prove the 
truth or falsity of this position. I will not 
admit ber intellectual inferiority. Js she not 
‘often witnessed, discussing some fireside topic so 
eloquently and cogently that her antagonist is 
compelled to acknowledge beat? She possesses 
the power, if allowed to use it, to avert the 
|sterm now threatening to sweep over this nation, 
| Yes, modest, unassuming and virtuous woman, 
lif she had been eligible to a seat in our national 
councils, where morality is always at low ebb, 
would have saved the country the guilt and in- 
famy of our Jate unehristian treatment of an 
imbecile and crippled neighbor. And how! 
Not by being more cowardly than man—nay, 
but hecause she has more conrage—more inde- 
pendence to obey the dictates of duty and con- 
iscienee, in open defiance of the opinions and 
ridicule of the world. 
woman, and her influence better- felt than des- 
‘eribed. There is a touching eloquence in her 
mere presence—tor pistols and bowie knives are 
always ata discount on the floor of congress, 
whenever ladies happen to be present. What, 
sir, saved the venerable Samuel Hoar, your il- 
jlustrious father, when on a recent mission to a 
'sister state, from indignity and outrage, but the 
presence of his accomplished daughtef! Doubt 





not properly bal'asted by reason and justice, | 
I humbly | 
contend that every citizen of these United States, | 


righteous are the laws of custems which make | 


Infinitely powerful is | 


The London Times publishes the subjoined 
extracts from a letter of Mr. Stewart Erskins 
Rolland, late of the 69th regiment, who is now 
at Nimrod with Mr. Layard, assisting him in his 
endeavors to bring to hight the hidden treasures 
ot Nineveh. 

The first two or three days at Mossul I spent 

in examining the excavations at Koynnjik, where 
fresh slabs are being every day brought to light. 
Two new colossal bulls, and two colossal figures 
| were discovered while | was there, at the en- 
trance of the city gates ; and the pavement at 
|the gateway, marked with rots by chariots 
wheels, was also uncovered. | left my wife un- 
der Mrs. Rassam’s care, and accompanied Lay- 
ard a day's journey to the villagesof Baarshe- 
dad and Bamyaneh, to the Mound of Khorsabad. 
We took grey-hounds with us, and had a day's 
hunting, catching seven antelopes. 
I, and our servants, embarked on a raft, and float- 
ed down the Tigris in seven hours to this little 
village of Nimrod, close to the large mound, 
which was the first excavated, sending our bag- 
gage and horses by land. We have since been 
residing in his house here ; it is, in fact, little 
more than a mud hut; but he has put in glass 
windows, a table, and some sofas, and made it 
as comfortable as circumstances will admit. 

Layard has placed a party of the workmen un- 
der my control, and allowed me to dig where I 
please. I am sinking wells in all directions, and 
am not without hopes of discovering subterranean 
chambers, which | am convinced must exist. 
In one place, considerably below the level of any 
of the hitherto discovered monuments, a_ brick 
arch between two walls of brick has been uncov- 
ed ; itis apuzzle tous all. Another great dis- 
covery is an immence stone wall, of most solid 
masonry, inside the brick pryamid. ‘The work- 
|men are laboring to furee an entrance into it; 
but their progress is necessarily very slow, not 
exceeding a foot ortwo inaday. But the great- 
est discovery yet made since the earth was first 
turned,remains to be told. | will give it to you 
in due order. You must recollect that I com- 
menced my letter on Christmas day, and am con- 
tnuing it at intervals. 

January 3,1850. On the 28th of December, 
Lavard and I, with our attendants and two or 
three Arab Sheikhs, started off to pay a vis- 
it to the ‘Tai,’ enthe other side of the ‘Zab.’ 
We were the first Europeans who had ever vis- 
ited that country. Three hours’ gailoping from 
Nimrod brought us to the banks of the stream, 
which is as rapid and broad as the Tigris, and 
nearly as deep, but here, being divided into four 
branches, is fordable. With some difficulty we 
swam our horses across it, getting, of course, 
very wet in the operation. Our visit here has a 
three-fold object—first, to explore the mound of 
Abou Sheeta, which appears to contain a buried 
city ; secondly, to make friends between two 
rival chiefs of the Tai; and thirdly, to pro- 
mote a reconciliation between them and their iin- 
placable enemies the Jibours, which will much 
facilitate Layard’s future operations. 





The lady | 


But let me receive from you some token that] may | hands before them, hope gave them courage and 
\dote upon in other years ; something that may | onward they went. We know not what length 
jhope to me in my happiness, and a consolation | of time they occupied in their journey ; but, ae it 

in calamity. Something—nay! I never could | was in winter, and they had often to conceal 
talk romance ; but give me one lock of your hair, | themselves in clefts of rocks and overhanging 
and T will leave England with resignation .”” mountains, from the scouts of the enemy, it 

“You have earned it like atrue knight,’ | must have been a long and weary one, and, 
said Margaret ; and she severed from her head | when discovered, they passed for beggars, and 
(a long glossy ringlet. ‘*Look,” she continued, | asked for bread from their blood-thirsty foes. 
|**you must to hor-e; the country has risen for | They ultimately reached the town of Belgrade, 
‘apprehension.’ [turned toward the window. | where they expected to find their husbands, and 
| The country had indeed risen. Nothing was to a termination of their sufferings. Imagine, then, 
be seen but gossvons im the van, and gossips in their feelings of disappointment, when they 
the rear, red faces and white jackets, gallants in | jearned that not a Hungarian was there—all had 





Our first visit was to the camp of the Hawar, 
who is considered by all the Arabs, even by those 
of the great African desert, to be the highest 
worn and noblest amongst them. He is proba- 
{bly the man of the most ancient descent in the 
| world, reckoning his genealogy far above the 


not then the mighty power of woman—but, in | 
God's name, let her occupy a sphere where she | 
would doubly bless the world. It she hallows 
‘our hemes and imparts a sacredness to every | 
‘thing domestic, why not have her holy influ- 
lence in our town, siate and national councils? | ™ , 
It seems to me that the practice of excluding her time of Abraham. He is supported in his pre- 
‘from these assemblies is based upon a gross | 'nsions to the chieftainship by the noblest of 
lerror, and destroys the very foundation of all | the tribe, while his rival, Feras, is supported by 
| moral and social virtues. What would hush the | the Turks and the greater number of the Tai. 
_war-spirit like her innocent smile, her sweetness | 14'S brother, the handsomest man I have ever 
‘of disposition and purity of mind? Talk not of | ee of SGUis ont viioes te peas 
the benefits of state peace societies, national dor tha ether day. They galloped madly about 


I knew she | 
I could not conceive by what blindness | 


jsmock frocks, and gay damsels in grogram. 
Bludgeons were waving, and torches were flash- 
ing, as faras the gaze couid reach. All the chi- 
valry of the place was arming and chafing, and 
| loading for a volley of pebbles and oaths to- 
gether. 

| Ikneeled down and kissed her hand. It was 
ithe happiest moment of my life! ** Now,’’ said 
iI, “au revoir, my sweet Margaret, *’ and ina 
moment I was in the lane. 

This was my first folly. TJooked at the lock 
‘of hair often, but I never saw Margaret again. 
| She has become the wife of a young clergyman, 
,and resides with him on asmall living in Stafford- 
\shire. Ibelieve she is very happy, and 1 have 
| forgotten the color of her eyes. 





| Divorce, ann Property Secvrep to tHe 
| Wire. In the Supreme Coort, yesterday. Judge 
| Pletcher decreed a divorce in favor of Elizabeth 
_L. Crispin, wife of James Crispin, for six years’ 
|desertion. As it also , that the peti- 
\tioner, by her industry and economy, had, be- 
| sides supporting her five children during the said 
|period of desertion, acquired a small estate by 
er earnings, it was further decreed that she 
— hold the said estate, which, without such 

decree, might be successfully claimed by her 
| husband. 


been removed to Shumla. What was new to be 
|done! They were worn out, and could proceed 
'no farther. Hope even had forsaken them. No 
|husbands to embrace, no friends to welcome 
jthem. They deeided to throw themselves upon 
jthe humanity of the Sardinian Consul. They 
‘knocked at his door, which was opened by the 
| Consul himself. Two beggar women stood be- 
| fore him, the pictures of misery and woe. He 
asked them what they wanted. They answered 
|**fuod and shelter.” He requested them to come 
|in. Then the officer's lady introduced him to Mad 
Kossuth, wife of the President of Hungary. 
| He could not believe it until she took from her 
bos:-m the signet ring and seal of the government 
of Hungary. What followed can easily be con- 
jectured ; they were received and treated accord- 
ing to their rank by the kind hearted Consul ; 
|and after they were sufficiently rested, he made 
| known their case to the Prince of Servia, who 
, sent them his carriage and-four, with an escort, 
to take them to Shumla. The weather was ter- 
ribly cold, and the roads as bad as they could 
be; but they ultimately arrived in safety. 





The Rev. Samuel M. Whiting, who is soon to 
leave this country as a missionary tu Assam, was 
eae ~ the North Baptist Church in Hartford, 
on th. 





peace conventions and a world’s peace congress 
|—they are all a farce and mooushine, unless 
‘sanetified by the influence and presence of 
| woman. an’s polities are moulded by icy 
| orudence—woman's by genuine benevolence and 
‘love. Let no one reproach me for advocating 
female polities—the new dispensation of the 
|nineteenth century. J am proud of the permis- 
‘sion to be associated with the infant fourth party 
'—be its success what it may—for even should it 
|prove a failure, I shall enjoy the satisfaction of 
|having labored in a holy straggle. 1 would not 
‘exchange my present position, to be the minister 
plenipotentiary to the court of St. James—or to 
}wear the crown of the wealthiest monarch in 
| Europe. 

In conclusion, let me warn the members of the 
‘other political parties to beware, for they stand 
‘on dangerous ground—on athin shell of earth, 
‘through which the lava of woman's wrongs is 
|just ready to burst. Her indignant vein begins 
to beat quick and full—and righteously too. 
The spirit which fired the souls of New Eng- 
land men in April, 1775, is being manifested in 
New England women in April, 1850—and they 
are determined henceforth to think, to speak, 
and tqact for themselves—allowing no one to 
be their conscience-holder, either in politics or 
religion. ‘They will soon teach their oppressors 
that there are ladies of creation as well as lords of 
creation. 





the plain, brandishing their long spears, siout- 
ing their war-ery, escorted us in great state 
to the camp of the Sheikh, where he stood to re- 
| ceive us. I never saw so noble or dignified a 
| figure ; he is eminently handsome, though ad- 
| vaneed in years and suffering from ill health. 
In stature he is gigantic—six feet four or five 
at least, and erest as a pive tree. His tent was 
a spacious one, a load load for three camels, with 
; the women’s tents on one side and that of the 
horses on the other, all under the same covering. 
| Mats and cushions were spread on the floor of 
the tent, om which the Hawar, Layard and I sat, 
as did his brother, his uncle, and others of the 
magnates of the tribe, while the rest stood ina 
semi-circle at the door. A noble hunting hawk 
stood on his perch in the centre. We partook 
of spiced coffee, discussed the business on which 
we came. and dined in the tent un a capital stew 
of mutton, pumpkins, rice, and sour milk. Af- 
ter we had partaken, the rest of the tribe made 
their repast, a certain number sitting down to- 
gether, each wan rising when he was satisfied, 
and a sort of master of the ceremonies callin 
out the name of the man who was to su 
him. There was no bustle or indecorum. Af- 
ter dinner, they all said their prayers. We had 
sent on our tents, which, by the way, got very 
wet crossing the river, and we pitched them close 
to that of the Sheikh. 
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,catile We were well received, though not with | 
the same dignified courtesy. 

While we were away, the workmen had open- | 
ed a trench, by Layard’s direction, to show my | 
wife a certain slab which he had buried; in do- | 
ing so, they uncovered three copper cauldrons of | 
immense size, and some huge dishes of metal, 
Layard carefully removed the earth from one | 
cauldron, which was partially filled with it, and | 
discovered an immense vanety of ivory orna- 
ments, an irom axe-head, and innumerable other | 
articles, which for the present I forbear to men- | 
tion, having premisea secresy. Layard removed 
as many as he could, and covered the rest) with 
earth. Itis by far the most important discovery | 
that has yet been made. He has placed them 
under my charge, and given me the direction of 
the workmen, as he is obliged to go to Mossul to 
make preparations for the removal of the two 
finest colossal lions that have yet been discovered, 
which will, I trust, be on their way to England 
ina month ertwo. After that we shall cross 
the Zab with our tents, encamp there, and pass 
our time alternately in hunting and digging in 
the mound. 

You can have no idea of the difficulties Lay- 
ard has to contend with, or the energy, talent, 
perseverance and shrewdness with which he sur- 
mounts them, or the exquisite tact and good hu- 
mor with which he manages the different people 
he has to deal with. In the first place, he has 
nothing but conjecture to guide him in his re-| 
searches ; it is Inerally groping in the dark, and | 
all sorts of buried treasures may lie within his | 
reach, while, from the very small amount of funds | 
placed at his disposal, he is unable to make any- | 
thing like a proper search, and contents himself 
with sinking trenches almost at hazard, as it) 
were. | 

Jan. 6. Yesterday we removed more than 30 | 
metal vases, bowls, and saucers, most beautifully | 
embossed and engraved, some shields and swords, | 
of which the handles remain alone, the iron 
blades being decomposed, and a small marble 
vase. The cups and bowls and other oraments | 
are of some unknown alloy of metals; but they | 
are all so encrusted with decomposed and crystal | 
ized copper, and so fragile, that they can not be | 
handled without great danger ; and Mr. Layard | 
is sendtng them home in the state in which he 
'fonnd them, without attempting to remove the 
jrust. I spent eight hours, yesterday, seratching | 
| them out of the clay with my hands, as the eper- | 
ation was too delicate to allow even a knife 
jto be used. My wife has employed the whole 
jnight in packing them. 
We may now congratulate the British nation | 
|in being possessed of an entirely unique collec- 
jtion, the value of which isinestimable, The or- 
naments and seulpture on the vases denote a very 
| advanced stage of civilization. Not the least 
| curious of the discoveries are several hundreds of 
mother-o'-pearl studs, in firm exactly resembling | 
| our shirt-buttons. 








Rev. Mr. Livermore preached his farewell dis- 
|eourse on Sunday of last week and left town for 
his new home in Cineinnan on Thursday of last 
week. An original hymn, written, we under- 
)stand, by alady of Walpole, was sung at the | 
jconclusion of the services. The music, which | 
|was appropriate and beautiful, was composed | 

| by the leader of the choir, Mr. Crosstnan. 

As testimonies of the affectionate regard of | 
| his parishioners, they presented him a_ silver | 
| piteher and salver, and to Mrs. L. a gold watch. | 
| We understand that his farewell discourse, 
jtogether with some statistics of the society and | 
letters which passed previous to his departure, | 
jare to be published in pamphlet form for the use | 
of his society. —[N. H. Sentinel. 





| 


| 





Rome. The Pope formally entered the Impe- | 
ris! city, from which he was so long an exile, on 
the 12th of April last. He was attended by all 
the French troops, Cardinals, Ministers of State, 
&e., and the crowds that lined the way by which | 
he passed were immense, amounting to 100,000 | 
persons. He was received with loud acclama- | 
tinns of the people. On the road they were so | 


e so 
). tay vn ene 


ground, in order that the Pope might make a 
pavement of their bodies, and it was with difficul- | 
ty that they were induced to rise from their de- | 
grading prostration. And yet these are the peo- 
ple whoa year ago drove out the Pope, and | 
shouted ** Long live Mazzini.”’ 

All persons seeking admittance to the Vatican 
Palace are submitted to the strictest scrutiny of 
the Swiss guard. Precautions are now taken to | 
secure the life of his Holiness against poison. A | 
new cook has been promoted from the convent of 
St. Calixius and all viauds are introduced by such 
|a turning cylinder as is commonly used in con- 
vents for the introduction of food. 


| 








A Famity Porsonen. The family of Col. 
'C. D. Barton, of this village, were poisoned on 
| Tuesday of this week, by eating greens compos- 
,ed of leaves of the pie-plant, which the servant 
had gathered and cooked fordinner. Soon af- 

jter the whole tamily were taken alarmingly sick, 
jand a council of physicians called in, and not- 
| withstanding the efforts made to relieve, the un- 
| fortunate servant girl died on the following day 
jin the forenoon. Mrs. Barton, for a number of | 
| hours, lay in a very critical and almost hopeless | 
state, but we are happy to learn, last evening, | 

}that she had so far recovered as to be consider- | 
jed past danger. Col. Barton and ‘other mem- | 
bers of the family were quite sick, but not dan- 

gerous. The whole family had a narrow es- | 
cape from death. The name of the deceased | 
servant was Eliza Doyle. She had no relatives | 
in this country except a sister at Rochester, N. | 
Y.. and a cousin at Plattsburg. 
Keesville (Fssex Co. N. Y.) Gaz. 








Ruove Istanp. The General Assembly, 
which had been in session four days at Newport, 
adjourned on Friday last. We learn from the 
Providence Journal, that— 

Five bank charters were granted, one in Provi- 
dence, one in Phenix village, one in Coventry, 
one in Richmond, and one in Hopkinton. The | 
first isto start with a capital of $100,000, the 
others with capitals of $50,000, and all with 
liberty to increase. They areto pay a bonus 
to the State of one and a half per cent upon any 
increase. Great care has been taken to guard 
the public against the possibility of fraud. 

The Legislature adjourned to meet at Newport 
on the first Monday in August. The summer 
session has been usually held in the latter part of 
June. The early part of August has been se- 
lected as a point of more equal division between | 
the May and October sessions, and as a time | 
when men of business are must likely to have a | 
week's leisure, and when a visit to Newport, 
always agreeable, is especially delightful. 











The Governor of Connecticut in his recent | 
message recommends the free banking system, | 
abolition of capital punishment, homestead ex- 
ewption, and a modification of the existing re- 
strictions on the sale of liquors. He says that | 
the controversy between the North and South, | 
“ growing out of the acquisition of territory, | 
which is the common property of all the people | 
of this country, is now, we have reason to be- | 
lieve, in a fair way of adjustment.’’ 

The State government of Connecticut, this | 
year, is democratic throughout. } 





Tue Grinnett Expepition. The joint res- 
olution aurhorising the President of the United 
States to accept and attach to the navy two ves- | 
sels offered by Henry Grinnell of New-York, 
to be sent te the Arctic Sea in search of Sir John | 
Franklin and his companions, has been signed 


Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, President of Amherst Cole | 
lege. is about to visit Europe for the benefit of his | 
health. His lady will accompany him. 





al 
Op Ack. Last week, a Mrs. Crozier died ot 


Halitax, Vt., at the extraordinary age of 107 years ! 








jehaser of the house at th 


| thousand five hundred and tweniy-{, 


! ordinate vanity. 


led psalm. 


by the President. \@ 





The next day the encampment changed its!) Sire or tue crestor. Mowe ; 
quarters. I have seldom seen a more pictures- \from the Plymouth Memorial “a We len 
que sight. The Sheikh’s tent was struck first, | }fouse, at Plymouth. wae cold Samos 
and the long procession of laden camels, horse Tincmday for 215 si = pr bode. I 
men, donkeys and eatile, stretched as tar as the Quek which a. ~ . x 4 5 rok 8 Colony Rail, 
eye could reach. I ealeulated that there were g4, 695. My Nail : Wi S05 per; 
about 2000 persons with their camels, horses and chaser. The choos = MO Was the 0 


a oflered to the » . 
e APprasemen: 


$6000, but was not taken. This hoyes 2 
jof our readers are aware, was a cone ag 
surplus property of the Old Colony Railen io 
poration, which the directors were \, - we 
sel] at the recent meeting of that hody rad 
built sume three years since by the rls ~ 
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atanexpense (inculding furniture 
down as having cost S10.889 Gy) 
s M UP Collar, ‘ 
dy-naine cents, since Which time yt jas ; f _ 
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paid its expenses, but has run the co y 
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Unroftina a Mummy. Mr. 
Egyptian traveller, who is now lecturing 
city and exhibiting his Panorama of (hp X “thee 
various curiosities, illustrative of the past } hee 
and present condition of Egypt, offer .. 
one of the mummies in his colloeriny 
able subseription ean be raised, : 
the body of the daughter of a high yo.) 
Thebes who lived mere than 3,000 y, Zz eel 
about the time of Moses. It is one of ras 
valued specimens of the curious art of oa). 
ing, and its market value is said te be 
$1,500. Mr. Gliddon proposes to dey, 
lectures to the work of opening and expe, 
this mummy, if the needfal number of « he ~ 
ers can be obtained. The plan js, on 
300 subscribers, at five dollars each, whiny “ 
entitle the subscriber to four tickets of Br tery 
to each of the three lectures to be given 1: 
nection with the opening of the mommy 
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Deatnu or THE QuEEN. Mrs, Susan Gag. 
for many years a resident in the Lenare je 
pital at South Boston, died in that ynsuryn, 
Monday last. She was a native of Grow, 
The cause of her death is thus stated hy 
Stedman, physician of the Hospital 
Gragg died of general debility supervey 
tight lacing and insanity.”’ She bid bees | 
many years an inmate of the poor-house and 
natic hospital. Her Insanity was of a very | be 
less character, and probably originated. {ro 
It allowed to make and yey 
head-dresses, of extraordinary height, she wa 
easily mavaged. While wearing these jog 
head-dresses she imagined she was the gue 
the world. [Transeript. 


iy 


Sentence or THE Roxavey Icey 
Asa Brown, Jr., for setting fire to the jou 


| Mr. Johnson, in Roxbury, has been senteon 


the Court of Common Pleas, in session 9 
ham, to two years in the State Prison 


Epicramatic Covrrsmp.  A_ certain ¥ 
Page, rather an ‘ancent beau,” charmed | 
youthtul fair one, sent her a glove, with % 
lines : 


“Prom Glove cut off the initial letter G, 
Then Glove is Love, and that | semi to thee.” 


‘ 


The lady, who doubtless considered her you 
and beauty too valuable to be bestowed 
suitor so antiquated, returned the glove wuh 
couplet-— 

“Prom Page cut off the initial letter P, 
Then Page is Age, and that won't do fon me” 

The old gentlemen was not to be discourse 
by this, but persevered in his suit, and, os 
story runs, at length suceeeded in winway 
young lady‘s hand, if not her heart. 





Crenicat. Anecnore. An old clergyman 
in the haoit, as soon as he got into the puly 
placing his sermon in a crevice under the « 
where be lett it during the singing of the acca 
One Sunday he pushed the er 
book too far into the crevice and Jost it Wheet 


| psalm was concluded, he called the clerk tbr 
‘him a Bible she 
‘the unasval request, brought him a Bible ed 


The clerk, somewhat ast 





was desired. Theclergyman opened ii, ar 
addressed his congregation “My brethre 
have dost my sermon ; bat 1 will read you a y 
in Job wortn TEN oF IT .” [Church ar 

Do mentee liaise 

Lost Sxvurrers. ‘I wonder what has 
come of the snuffers ?"’ said Mrs. Jolinson, 
have been looking for them all the evenme,a 
can't find them high nor low.”’ 

Nobody could give her any information. 4 
ter awhile the hired Dutchman, getting sem 
commenced pulling off his boots, preparawy 
going to bed. 

** All dis day,”’ saidhe, 1 dink | kos 
little grabbe! stones in my poot. | 
‘em out now.”” He turned up 
poured out the snuffers ! 


kess ia 
his hoot 2 


Mrs, Smithers has been to the eye infirm 
and seen the optical delusions connected 
green poggles, and has returned home fm 
persuaded that damaged sight is caused y @ 
ing potatoes with weak eyes. As she jus)" 
serves, like produces like, which we thnk 
hkely. 





Somebody says that a young lady sh 


ways ask the four following questions bet 


cepting the hand of a young man: ste! 
orable t Ishe kind of heart? Can be § 
me comfortably t “Does he take a newspopy ® 
pay in advance? 


Never give a boy a shilling to hold yoor™ 
ow while you climb a tree and look i! 
middle of next week: it is 
away. 


money tn 





The press in China is free, but they ct! 


| low’s head off for publishing a book the £0 


ment don't like. 





Covetousness is like an i!) made can!" 
smothers the splendor of a happy fortul 
own grease. 


A house is no home unless it contains 
for the mind as well asthe body 





Would you be strong ? go follow up the pee 
Would you he thoughtful ? study fe cs! 
Would you be wise ? take on yourself avo" 
To go to -chool in Nature's «un y bowen 
Fly from the city ; nothing there can charm 
Seek wisdom, strength and virtue on fart! 


ven 





THE JESTER — 


Hic, Hc. Hoc. When the Rev Dr. 
was in England, he dined with sev ral ges 
who used a great variety of argumen's ¢ 
him give up his cold water princ!p a 
here,”’ said one, “ here, doctor, 18 *" 


nnd 


les. © 


old hock; surely you can't decline | " ‘ 
“ Can't,” replied the doctor ; why 8" 
ed to decline it when a boy. Hic, het.” 
The table was in a rear, and the pest te oe 
triumphant. Let all boys when they 7 

] never * 


decline hoe ; if they do, they wil 
the drunkard’s hic. [Temp. Adv. 


aie 


A fellow stole a wood saw, and on Wi" ° 
the Judge that he only took it in joke. ud 
“How far did you carry it) °° y 
Judge. 

6 Two miles,’”’ answered the prisoner. "s . 

“That is carrying the joke (0 "" 
marked the Judge, and the prisoner wo 
mitted. ‘ 

————————— 4 


« th 
A person looking at some skeleton oe 
day, asked a young doctor present wher 
I 


ie 


rem. He replied— 3 
“© We raised them !”’ : 
RRL Le 


Littie Joxers. “ Will you take on 
this ham, sir?"’—‘* No, sit. I don't ~. , 
eased meat.’’ ** Diseased meat! how 
think it is diseased?” ‘* Why. didn’t } 
tell me the ham was well cured ' 
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We 
and female, which y 
tractive to the root 


acain pre seu 


seen that the female 
the draft of these th 
ns of Cambridge. 
We have 
yet as we have ma 
profit by this exlib: 
subject’ be 
we tind there are n 


olten 


wholly 


understand the natu 
operavion We 
that none but the w 
our meaning or ha 
the subject. 

It will be recolle: 


ml 


er atone of our agr 
did not comprehen 
Plovghman on the s 
quence he made ass 
tain. 

These flies hover 
months of June 
the female lays her | 
they soon hatch 
living in the bark 


Ju 
an 


never bore deep int 

prefer the sap and th 

* you dig about the r 

are at work 
wounds they make, 

We have spent da 
Worms with the poin 


by the 


a betier mode to hee 
doubtful whether our 
of the knife in the b: 
run as badly as the 
found these worms o 
fourths of an inch | 
This arises from the 
others —some being 
two or three months 
Now it should be t 
has his term of activ 
pass. He changes 
does, and after this 
term for the silk wo 
when he winds 
lay more eggs. 


up, 
Sat | 
wort is nearly a year 
muischiet to the roots— 
fly like those at the he 
Therefore i: should 
it is worth while to m 
they are once buried t 
not better to let them 
cease eating, rather 
after them— whether 
forts to keep the fly tr 
to kill the worm after 
As the fly usualiy | 
chief mischief may be 
one point. 
the limbs, but not wh 
bruises. 


Tt is true | 


The trunk a 
the roots must be well 
not be in fear of the r 
Some orshardists hi 
the trank with brick : 
bandage of paper abo 
high, have w 
trank, tying it tight, a 
tom to make al! close. 
herbs around the tre 
Each of these modes 
tience to attend strict 
But yet “ there is a m 
Pla:e ashes, leach 
body of the tree. Pile 
es high from the surfa 
keep the fly away , for 


Some 


e 


or her instinct teaches 


fare well among ashe 
Ashes are the best art 
and the labor of apply. 
other modes Sesides 


the best manure you 
lands suitable for peac 

Lime is a pwreat favo 
lime is not a manure ¢ 
the acids of certain ir 
acts asa manure. It 
Used freely as such. | 
al like ashes to keep 
Apply this remedy as | 
Somer, 

INSECTS ON 

A correspondent of 
Says: “ Dr, Richardse 
Self that he has discov 
Tot—that the rot is pr 
the egg and the destru 
the vine (by conseque 
Sap in the capillary ve 
Sect. This insect is o 
nus,” 

The correspondent — 
th's cannot be the cau: 
fields would suffer ali 
toes planted in low a 
times as much as thos 

> Bat this is no « 
Richardson. Fhies ar 
Places. 11 may be tha 
80 much later as to be 
made its appearance 
Wet land bat notin | 
month, and gone the n 

It Might as wel! be 
NOt the destroyer of the 
8rounds entirely es “ap 
- The prodability still 
48 the cause of this rot, 


Feasoning. (Editor, 





